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()NE hundred and forty-four thousand make a 

grand army anywhere and at any time, but no 
grander can the array be than in the school-room. 
Just this number of healthy boys and girls entered 
the schools of this city last Monday morning. The 
school-rooms of New York seat twelve thousand 
more this year than ever before, and half as many 
more will be seated before 1891. Never was the out- 
look more hopeful, never were there so many high 
ideals, and never so many striving to attain them. 
The efforts in past years are bearing fruit. The old 
Gradgrinds are going, and thank Heaven, will soon 
be gone—forever gone! That will be a glad day, 
and every lover of his race will cry, “ Hallelujah!” 
when it comes. But the battle is not won, by a 
great deal. We must have less marking by per- 
cents, less grinding away on book dates and facts, 
less learning of words without their meaning, less 
parsing and diagramming, less hearing of “ recita- 
tions.” We must have more professional freedom, 
more elasticity and discrimination in the applica- 
tion of methods and regulations. In New York we 
need more light and air, more play grounds and far 
more cultivation of the senses through what is 
called manual training exercises. These things are 








coming, and so we say no school year opens more 
auspiciously than this one. 





HE reports of our colleges for the past year indi- 
cate the growing appreciation of woman as, in 
many respects, surpassing man in those subjects in 
which she has been considered unable to cope with 
him. For example, Miss Helen L. Reed, of the Har- 
vard Annex, in competition with the masculine col- 
legians, has won the Sargent prize for the best met- 
rical version of one of the Odes of Horace. This is 
but a straw showing which way the wind is blow- 
ing. But it happens that there are so many straws 
just now pointing in the same direction that it is 
quite evident that the wind is blowing in woman's 
favor—blowing away the old superstitions of the 
past and blowing in purer atmosphere. The world 
is rapidly getting ready toacknowledge that whata 
woman can do as well as a man should be appreci- 
ated as much as though a man did it. We are glad 
that woman is driving young men out of the banks, 
stores, law offices, and even courts of justice. The 
best short-hand reporters, type-writers, composi- 
tors, and accountants to-day in our country are 
women. Thisis TO-DAY. What will be to-morrow ? 
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T would be amusing to find a Methodist arithme- 
tic, or a Presbyterian grammar, but it would be 
no more amusing than it is to hear the people talk 
about a Democratic state superintendent or a Repub- 
lican county examiner. Here is a question our great 
Northern and Southern associations should handle 
without gloves. In conversation with many teach- 
ers from all parts of the Union we have never found 
one who did not condemn party politics in educa- 
tional work asan unmitigated curse. Why then do 
not teachers unite and uproot the evil? It is our 
firm conviction that teachers need to be united on 
those essential reforms that intimately concern 
their welfare. This political business is the first one 
that should be attended to. It does no good to dis- 
cuss the subject in a logical way before our associa- 
tions. What we want is concerted action. If half of 
the three hundred thousand teachers in the United 
States should unite with the determined purpose of 
driving party politics and sectarianism out of edu- 
cational administration, it would be done in less 
than five years. 





TOTHING is to-day hindering educational ad- 
vancement more than political tyranny. Even 
county examiners in some of our Western states 
whose entire emoluments do not amount to more 
than $75.00 a year are appointed on strict party 
issues. What havea man’s views on the tariff to do 
with his efficiency as an educational officer? This 
is a conundrum we have never heard answered and 
never expect to. There is no more reason why a 
county, city, or state superintendent, should be 
appointed from a special political party than that a 
Jawyer or minister or doctor should be employed 
because he is a Democrat or a Republican. The 
other day a teacher told us that his religious views 
defeated him as a candidate for the principalship of 
a graded school. The majority of the board were 
! If they had been ——— he would have 
secured the place. Now all this is child's piay and 
too far below the dignity of intelligent men to 
deserve attention. Until we lift public education 
out of party politics progress in better methods of 
teaching will be slow. 








Bors who wish to learn a trade should be per- 

mitted to do so. It is a fact, as Mr. Auchmuty 
has recently shown, that if telegraph operators had 
been organized and governed by such rules in regard 
to teaching young men their calling when Edison 
was a newsboy, the great inventor might stil) have 











been selling newspapers, and the mighty industries 
he has created have been lost to civilization. Mr. 
Auchmuty admits that trades unions are necessary 
for the protection of the wage-earner, but what is 
wanted are trades unions for education. Barriers 
have been erected against the entrance of young 
men into the trades. Letushave manhood enough— 
we have enough—to throw these barriers down. It 
cannot be done easily, but the time has come to try 
to do it. Our young men, the graduates of our pub- 
lic schools, stand on every street corner begging for 
the privilege of being allowed to work in the land of 
their birth. Fill the workshops with them. They 
will then control the trade organizations, and labor 
difficulties will disappear, for intelligent, well 
educated American workmen while maintain- 
ing their own rights will respect the rights of 
others. 

This question can only be solved by manual train. 
ing in all our schools. If we continue to neglect the 
education of the hand, ear, and eye, in fact, all the 
senses, we shall continue to rear a class of imprac- 
ticable theorists who can do nothing but talk and 
write, and worse than all, who despise manual toil. 
Hand-work must be made as honorable as brain 
work, or hand work and brain work must be per- 
fectly united. The cause of our present civilization 
is hand united to a thinking brain. The man who 
thinks and does, has a tremendous advantage over 
the man who can think, but cannot do. 
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oe ‘THEY gave us a hard tussle” was the remark 

of a Northern general to a passenger about 
the Southern soldiers of the late war. ‘‘We met 
those people on the battle-field through four dismal 
years, when they earned a reputation for good fight 
ing which has made the name of our American 
soldiery illustrious.” So says Dr. Mayo and he 
knows by intimate acquaintance what he is talking 
about. But we do not realize what a load this very 
South is now carrying. The emancipation of the 
slaves threw upon them a tremendous burden, and 
sntroduced them into a new order of things, totally 
unlike anything before known. And then when 
these emancipated slaves were made voters another 
item of tremendous importance was added to the 
count. What did the South do? Sit down and 
grumble. Far from it, but like the brave men and 
women they were they went at the work of recon- 
struction with a will and a vim that showed that 
they had genuine Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins. 
Now after a quarter of a century of work, what do 
we see? Many things; chiefly these: 

A public system of instruction in every Southern 
state as well administered as anywhere in the land. 

A band of devoted teachers who are studying pro- 
fessional branches, and thoroughly in earnest to 
make their work equal to any on earth. Several of 
the leaders among these teachers have studied 
abroad, and brought home with them the culture 
and learning that comes from contact with other 
modes of thought and speech. 

A thorough behef in the potency of education 
to raise the races of man to a higher plane of civili- 
zation. 

These three items are of no small moment, and all 
who know the South know that they are true 
counts. The South admits that they have a great 
deal yet to do—in fact, that they have but just 
begun to do what is to be done. But does not the 
North admit this too? The real work of public edu- 
cation is but just begun everywhere, and is much 
farther along, generally, in the North than in 
the South, but considering the times, circumstances, 
conditions, and results, every fair-minded observer 
must concede to our Southern brethren the praise of 
having done more than any other people ever did 
under the same conditions and with the same 
means. 
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GODLESS SCHOOLS. 


In a recent article in the Evangelist, the Rev 
Joseph T. Smith, D.D., declares that ‘‘our state 
schools are godless, and we are educating a genera- 
tion of atheists.” We suppose that if Dr. Smith 
could have his way he would sweep the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction into oblivion, for godless 
schools nurturing young atheists are about as obnox- 
ious things as a Christian can contemplate. They 
must of necessity be abhorrent to his soul. Dr. 
Smith isan eminent Protestant, and over against 
him we put as eminent a Catholic, the venerable 
Archbishop John Ireland, of Minnesota. This pre- 
late recently said: 

“‘T uvreservedly favor state laws making instruction 
compulsory. The compulsory laws recently 
enacted in several states of the Union are,to my judging, 
objectionable in a few incidental clauses. With 
the body of these laws and their general intent in the 
direction of hastening among us universal education, I 
am. in most hearty accord, The free school of 
America—withered be the hand raised in sign of its de- 
struction.” 

This is emphatic. We can lay it down as an 
axiom that sectarianism cannot at present be sup- 
ported by public funds. If it ever comes to be, then 
our liberties will not be worth arye straw. Buta 
school can be god-fearing, without being sectarian. 
Of course it can, and whoever says it cannot does 
not know what he is talking about; in other words, 
he does not know the difference between a sectarian 
school and a Christian school. What is the essence 
of Christianity? Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. This is 
broad enough to include all, and narrow enough to 
satisfy the most exclusive. ‘ 

Acts of worship have no place in a public school. 
We have doubts as to the practicability of reading 
the Bible, offering prayer, or singing hymns of wor- 
ship in a public school. Thestate of Wisconsin has 
declared that worship is unlawful in a state school. 
Does this mean that the Bible must go? By no 
means, for if the Bible’s going or staying, or the 
Christian church living or dying, depends upon acts 
of worship conducted in a public school, then Chris- 
tianity 1s hanging upon an extremely brittle thread, 
which is pretty liable to snap any day. ; 

Times have changed. Formerly the Church edu- 
cated; now this work is committed to the state. 
The Church is no more the educator of the people, 
and Protestants acknowledge the fact. It is hardly 
possible to find a single primary Protestant school 
in all the broad land. Why have they been given 
up? Because the Protestants have become con- 
vinced that this work, formerly committed to them, 
is theirs no more. By their own voluntary act they 
have relinquished their former power. But Catho- 
lics have not. They still hold that they are, by 
divine right, the educators of the race, and they 
hold it conscientiously with their belief. 

Now the fact is, churches can educate all they 
please outside the public school, but they must let 
this alone. Arithmetic and grammar are not 
churchly. There is no such thing as a Protestant 
algebra, or a Catholic geometry, but there is such a 
a thing as ethics. Here we have common ground 
on which to stand. Ethics—the science of right- 
doing—is to be the salvation of the human race 

But what is Dr. Smith doing to make our schools 
Christian? He must not stand afar and cry godless !— 
atheistic! This will not do. He must make all 
teachers Christians,—he must go into the schouls 
and show by his presence and example the beauty 
of Christianity. This is what he must do. A Chris- 
tian teacher cannot be godless. A _ god-fearing 
teacher cannot teach atheism. It is impossible. 
The world has learned a way of making good boys 
and girls, far better than the compulsory churchism 
of former times. Creeds are good as expressions of 
truth but not as guides to conduct. The ten coum- 
mandments are of divine authority, but repeating 
them is not keeping them. Words are cheap; 
memorizing comparatively easy, but doing justly, 
loving mercy, walking humbly are different things. 
If any public school is not teaching its pupils practi- 
cal Christianity it should be closed to-morrow. 


A NOTABLE CELEBRATION. 


The semi-centennial of any beneficent institu- 

tion is an important event, but of no one is it 
more important than of a state normal school. Fifty 
years is a long time in educational history, longer 
than the eighteen hundred before it,if we reckon time 
by effects rather than by years. So it is that the 
recent semi-centennial of the state normal schoo] 
at Bridgewater, Mass.,was the most important event 
connected with the training of teachers that has 
occurred since the settlement of New England. On 
this occasion the principal, Mr. Albert G. Boyden, 
delivered an historical address recounting the labors 
of the early educational workers in this country 
and somewhat of his personal experience of thirty 
years as principal. Among the workers especially 
noticed were James G. Carter, George B. Emerson, 
Rev. Charles Brooks, Rev. Emerson Davis, Nicho- 
las Tillinghast, and Horace Mann. Mr. Carter was 
the first to write a series of articles urging that 
“the first step toward a reform in our school sys- 
tem is the scientific preparation of teachers for the 
free schools; and the only measure which will 
insure to the public the attainment of the object is 
to establish an institution for this very purpose.” 
At the dedication of the first normal school building 
Horace Mann used the following eloquent words: 
“Among all the lights and shadows that ever 
crossed my path, this day’s radiance is the bright- 
est. Two years ago, I would have been willing to 
compromise, for ten ,years’ work, as hard as any I 
ever performed, to have insured, that at the end of 
that period, I should see what to-day, our eyes 
behold. We now witness the completion of a new 
and beautiful normal school-house for the state 
normal school at Bridgewater. One fortnight from 
to-morrow, another house as beautiful as this, is to 
be dedicated at Westfield, for the state normal 
school at that place. Let no man who knows not 
what has been suffered, has been borne and for- 
borne to bring to pass the present event, accuse me 
of an extravagance of joy. I consider this event as 
marking an erain the progress of education—which 
as we all know is the progress of civilization—on 
this Western continent and throughout the world. 
It is the completion of the first normal school house 
ever erected in Massachusetts—in the Union—in 
this hemisphere. It belongs to that class of events, 
which may happen once, but are not capable of 
being repeated. Coiled up in this institution, as in 
a spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel 
the spheres.” 
This was 1n 1846, and, as Mr. Boyden says, ‘‘ before 
any railway whistle had ever disturbed the quiet of 
this ancient town, before any telegraphic wire had 
been stretched over any part of the land. But for 
this toil and struggle which raised six thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of the first building for the 
school, it would not have been possible to secure 
twenty-five times that amount for the new building 
now in process of erection to meet the advancing 
needs of the school to-day. We should be unworthy 
sons of noble sires did we not remember with deep- 
est gratitude these patriotic deeds of our fathers.” 

The year 1846 marks a most important era in the 
progress of education, for then was}completed, as 
Mr. Mann says, the first normal school erected 
in Massachusetts—in the Union—in this hemisphere. 
This was indeed an event that could happen but 
once, and that cannot be repeated again. 

This is not the place to trace the history of nor. 
mal schools in this country, but it is enough to say 
that they have become a necessary part of our edu- 
cational machinery, so that no state not having a 
good state training school can lay any claim to 
respectable educgtional standing. David P. Page 
was a direct result of this Massachusetts reform. 
The New York state normals have all come from the 
Albany school, and other similar schools all over the 
Union follow the model set by our New York sys- 
tem. It will be seen at a glance how extensive this 
commencing force at Bridgewater has become. 





It is important for teachers to remember that 
man is the center of all that is worth anything in 





this world. 





PROFESSOR JAMES, of Philadelphia, in a recent address 
took the ground that Mr. Carnegie, in his famous inter. 
view, was practically correct when he said that the col. 
leges, speaking generally, are not educating the business 
men of the community. A smaller and smaller propor- 
tion of the youth of the country are going to college, 
This is true even of those who expect to become lawyers 
and physicians, and still truer of the immensely greater 
number who expect to take up business careers. 

Professor James takes the ground that this is very 
natural, considering the curriculum of our colleges. This 
is, he thinks, unfortunate. The higher education of bus- 
iness classes is absolutely essential to permanent welfare, 
Whether for good or ill, the control of modern life, the 
school, society, politics, the church—in a word, of civili- 
zation itself—is slipping into the hands of business classes, 
The professional world is losing ; the business world 
gaining. It is no longer the great lawyer, statesman, or 
clergyman, but the great banker, manufacturer, rail- 
road manager, who speaks the decisive word in many 
matters of public importance. The higher education of 
these classes is therefore of fundamental importance to 
our social and political existence. Existing facilities are 
inadequate. The literary college in its present form is 
as unable to meet the necessities of the case as is the so- 
called business or commercial college. The former gives 
higher training of a kind unsuited to the wants of 
modern business men ; the latter does not give any higher 
education at all. 

The problem is to be solved by the addition of courses 
to the existing college curricula which have a direct 
relation to the wants of educated business men, in some 
such way as existing courses correspond to the wants of 
the future teacher, engineer, or architect. 

It is a good thing to do yourself what must be done, if 
you can do it; and a good deal more can be done than 
one is apt to imagine. An incident occurred last week 
in this state that illustrates this point. A teacher, who 
has been teaching seven years in one district, Jast spring 
asked the board for a new coat of paint on the window 
casings and doors of her office. They promised and she 
waited, but the painter didn’t appear. Without further 
delay she went to the paint shop and said : 

‘Put me up two quarts of good paint ready to put on, 
a brush, half a pound of putty, and two sheets of sand- 
paper.” When the bill had been paid the salesman said, 
‘‘ Where shall we send it?” ‘I will take it myself.” 
And she did take it to her school, and she went to work. 
Within two days she had the job finished in good shape. 
Now what did she de? This: she made out a bill for ma- 
terial and time, at moderate rates, receipted it, and pre- 
sented it to the secretary of the board. What this board 
will do with it remains to be seen, but if they do not pay 
it, they are not the body of men we take them to be. 

THE educational field this summer, as we see it por- 
trayed in letters of numerous correspondents has ex- 
hibited remarkable activity. The senior editor attended 
the meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Institute at Saratoga, and the 
University Convocation at Albany. The junior editor 
attended the West Virginia and the Arkansas state asso- 
ciations, and remaining six weeks conducted the first 
normal summer school ever organized in the latter state, 
The National Association was ably reported by our 
special correspondents. 

How do the strikers support their families? This con- 
undrum was solved by areporter in Chicago. ‘‘The 
women do it,” he says. Astonished at seeing some 
women making bricks he learned that hundreds of 
women and children were doing this. ‘* Where are the 
men?” ‘*Oh they are at home rushing the growler or 
at some saloon drinking beer, talking strike, and damn- 
ing the country.” 


THERE is a wider interest in education everywhere. 
A Mrs. Magnusson, of Ireland, proposes to sell her family 
heirlooms for the purpose of opening a high school for 
girls. By the help of some friends in England she has 
succeeded in erecting a building on a piece of ground 
which belonged to her, and now she wants to get 
teachers. The greatest test of a woman’s devotion to 
any purpose seems to be (from Queen Isabella down) 4 
willingness to sell her jewels. Few women can endure 
this test of devotion. 


Ir is nonsense and folly for boards of education to med- 
dle with matters that they know nothing about. What 
does the average lawyer or contractor know about grad- 
ing or promoting? Just about as much as a Wall street 
speculator knows about honesty, and no more, 
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MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 
IV. 
BY STUDYING THE LITTLE CHILD. 

If we wish to know how to treat a plant, we-must 
know the conditions of its healthy growth. What soil 
does it need? What culture at first, and all along @ur- 
ing its growth? Both mental and physical growth is 
subject to the same general laws. 

Plants, animals, and mind grow by appropriate food, 
at the proper time, and in proper quantities. Adapta- 
tion is a general law of all growth. 

Plants and animals are organic, that is, have organs 
perfectly suited to the purposes of assimilation, and so 
to growth. 

Having these fundamental laws, let us apply them to 
the child. 

The child has organs. 

Each one is suited to purposes of growth. 

In order to have healthy growth, there must be 
assimilation. 

What organs has the infant that enables it to assimi- 
late? First of all, feeling. Pain is necessary to pleasure. 
Why does a child cry? Because it has unsatisfied 
wants, and first of all physical wants. It is hungry for 
food, and when it gets its proper food it is happy; that 
is, its body is at rest, and it sleeps. 

What do we infer from the fact that the young, 
healthy infant sleeps most of its time? That perfect 
’ rest is the condition of healthy bodily growth. Does it 
rest without exercise? Watch it and see. It wakes— 
stretches—yawns—tries to open its eyes—doubles up its 
fists, kicks, makes up all sorts of faces, and, if not at 
tended to, cries most lustily. This is physical exercise, 
and this is repeated constantly for months. 

But how about the mental? First notice its looks. A 
bright light attracts its fixed gaze. Is it thinking? No. 
Is it perceiving? No. What is it doing? Just what 
the leaf of a plant does when it turns to the sun. The 
infant at first no more looks than the leaf looks. It is 
an automatic action. But after a month or two it gets 
a perception ; in other words, the optic nerve carries an 
impression to one part of the brain, and makes an im- 
pression upon it, but this impression does not remain ; 
but it passes away as soon as the light passes away. 

After a while such an impression is made that the 
child sees the light after it is removed, and thinks how 
it looks. This is shown because it cries for the light. 
Why does it cry? Because it remembers how the light 
looked, how it was pleased by it, and wants to see it 
again. This is a concept, and shows that it has memory 
—a memory of percepts. In the same way it gets per- 
cepts through its sense of touch, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting, and after a while—concepts. 

Now let us catalogue some of these first concepts : 

Concepts of sound, as high, low, soft, and loud. 

Concepts of sight, as bright, dull, red, blue, etc. 

Ccncepts of touch, as rough, smooth, large, small. 

Concepts of taste, as sweet, sour, bitter, etc. 

Concepts of smelling, as of musk, the rose, the apple, 
etc. These concepts are at first indistinct, but grow 
more and more distinct as the child gets a better use of 
its senses ; in other words, until its senses are better able 
to give clear impressions to the brain, and the brain is 
better able to receive and retain those impressions. The 
sense of distance, which is a modification of the sense of 
feeling, is the last sense to become strong. 

Here we have, in brief, an outline of early child 
growth. But the student must not take these facts from 
a book. This would not be studying a child. The hints 
given here have been gained by noticing the child. Let 
others notice a child, and see what other results can be 
obtained. 

A little further on in its growth, the child begins to 
compare and discriminate. It learns names. This 
shows discrimination. It knows a dog from a table, 
and a bottle from a chair. It notices a box, and knows 
it is not a book. At first confused images were pre- 
sented to the brain, but as they grow clearer they are 
known, and then named. The child knows names 
before it can pronounce names. Some say that it knows 
nothing without its name; in other words, that a name 
's essential to its knowing. Let the student determine 
this, and decide. Discrimination is essential to the get- 
ting of clear concepts. But discrimation comes from 
attention, and attention is the result of the perfect cor- 
respondence of brain action with sense action. The 
Senses must give the brain clear and correct impressions, 
and the brain must be able to carry these impressions or 
Pictures to the mind—wherever that is. 

It is important to know how and when, if ever, a 
child gets abstract ideas: Does it get a notion of a qual- 


ity apart from its object? Does it love, except as it gets 
a reward, or substantial pay, for loving? When does it 
first get an emotion? When does it reason? When 
does it conclude? Js its exhibition of will an evidence 
of reason? What is it an evidence of, if not of reason? 
These are hints, but a few, of the method of studying 
acbild. In carrying out this practically, a large num- 
ber of experiments and observations must be made, and 
carefully c.mpared. If this course is pursued, and per- 
severingly, there 1s no branch of educational science 
more fruitful of good results. 

The study of the child underlies and necessarily pre- 
cedes the science of psychology. 





A “ PAYING” EDUCATION. 


What is it? ‘‘ One that pays,” a thousand voices answer; 
** pays in dollars and cents!” . Study book-keeping for it 
will pay; study type-setting, type-writing, and short- 
hand, for it will pay. Don’t study Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, because it will not pay. Let us see how this 
philosophy works, and we know of no better way of illus- 
trating it than by the following incident. It is rather 
overdrawn, we admit, but under all there is an educa- 
tional lesson, concerning what is a practical ‘‘ paying” 
education, that our readers will intensely enjoy. 

Here is the story: 

Last year Deacon Smedley, a Vermont farmer, enter- 
tained among his summer boarders a young man with a 
bicycle. The young man wore gray knickerbockers and 
red stockings, and as he generally fell off his machine 
two or three times a day in the village street he naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention. It is needless to say 
that Deacon Smedley’s small boy—age fourteen—took a 
great deal of interest in the bicycle, and felt that, could 
he possess such a wonderful machine, life would have 
nothing more to offer him. The general verdict of the 
village, however, in regard to bicycles, was that they 
were ridiculous affairs, wholly unworthy of the attention 
of an intelligent countryman, and several local citizens 
of much influence in the community, went so far as to 
say that bicycles ought to be put down by the Selectmen, 
by gosh ! 

Curiously enough, Deacon Smedley approved of the 
bicycle, and openly said that he wished he could afford 
to give one to his small boy. This was the more remark- 
able since the deacon had never been known as a liberal 
man, and had never given his small-boy anything except 
his board and lodging. Not content with wishing to give 
his small boy a bicycle, the deacon actually opened nego- 
tiations with the bicyclist with a view to buying his 
machine, and one day when the young man was under 
the doctor’s care in consequence of a severe contusion of 
the skull, the deacon extorted from the bicyclist an 
agreement to sell his bicycle at half price. 

The next step taken by this admirable father was to 
advise his son to hire out to a neighboring farmer, and 
so to earn money enough to buy the bicycle. Deacon 
Smedley agreed to advance the purchase money, buy 
the machine, and hold it in trust until his small boy 
could repay him. Arrangements were soon made by 
which the small boy was to ‘“‘do chores” for Squire 
Bartlett, and was to receive in the course of the winter 
the aggregate sum of thirty-five dollars. This he was to 
pay to his father, who had agreed to purchase the bicycle 
for thirty dollars, thus giving the deacon a profit of only 
five dollars on the transaction. 

Spring came, and Deacon Smedley’s small boy paid 
his father thirty-five dollars on the Ist day of May, and 
the two proceeded to the barn, where possession of the 
bicycle was to be formally given to the small boy. The 
latter was somewhat surprised when he saw the bicycle. 
It was suspended from the rafters of the barn at a height 
of about three yards from the floor. The rubber tire of 
the driving wheel had been removed. and a leather belt 
had been placed around the wheel and connected with 
the crank of a feed-chopping machine. With the assist- 
ance of his affectionate parent, the small boy climbed to 
the saddle and began to work the pedals. The revolution 
of the big driving-wheel set the feed chopping-machine 
in motion, and the deacon immediately proceeded to 
chop feed enough to last bis live stock for a week. The 
excellent old man found that he could chop twice as 
much feed in a given time by bicycle-power as he could 
in the usual way, and that instead of turning a crank all 
he had to do was to feed the machine. Once or twice 
the machine abruptly stopped in consequence of the 
alleged weariness of the small boy’s legs, but the deacon 
instantly stirred up his offspring with a pitchfork, and 
pointed out to him the folly of growing tired of a bioycle 

within the first hour or two of its possession. 


Since that day the bicycle has been in constant use, and 
the ingenious deacon has managed to utilize its power 
so as to churn milk and pump water with it. The small 
boy does not seem to retain his original enthusiasm for 
the bicycle, and it is suspected that he would prefer to 
ride it through the streets rather than to put it to a really 
beneficent use in the barn. Fortunately, the deacen, 
though he was so indulgent as to buy his small boy a 
bicycle, will not permit him to abuse the gift. ‘*‘ No. my 
son,” he is said to have remarked, ‘“‘ we won't have no 
such nonsense as falling off bicycles in the street. You 
just enjoy your machine in the barn where you can’t get 
hurt and can do some good; and I expect you to enjoy 
it three or four hours a day or else you'll hear from me.” 
The small boy evidently obeys his parent, and, though 
he is growing rather thin, there is no immediate danger 
that he will injure his health by excessive indulgence in 
athletic sports. 

This fable teaches that when recreation is reduced to a 
money standard it fails to produce beneficial results, and 
that it doesn’t pay to make a small boy earn money out 
of his enjoyments. It also shows that it is well to keep 
education far above a ‘“‘ paying ” basis. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPELLING. 


“*You must learn to spell English words ccrrectly.” 
So declared a teacher last week at the commencement 
of hisschool. ‘‘ Last term,” he continued, ‘“‘a great 
many words were misspelled. I propose to stop this 
wretched work this year, and I give you notice that you 
must learn to spell English words correctly. You-MuUstT- 
LEARN-TO-SPELL.” These last words were thundered 
out, and each one was followed by a blow that fairly 
shook the building and made the girls jump almost off 
their seats. ‘‘ Now I shall proceed to give you a lesson. 
Study it. and let noone fail to-morrow.” The following 
words were given out: 


acheth apparition uncouth 
insufferable earthquake venerable 
colonies injustice colleague 
eradicated oppression predestined 
ignominiously rebellious clemency 
festivity precautions conflagration 
exultation penetrating solace 
caricatured unpracticed insidious 
grotesque Numidian Sadducee 
cvrasella mullein Spartacus 
Coilantegle Pentateuch Constantinople 
Saracen Thracians Pleiades 


Good words enough—most of them in use, but it was 
evident that the teacher did not understand psychology. 
All he thought was, ‘‘The pupils must learn to spell 
these words,” but he did not think that they never could 
learn them except by obeying the laws of memory. He 
forgot that. 

No word should be memorized whose meaning is not 
known. 

No word can be perfectly known without associating 
its form with something well known, for association 1s 
at the basis of all true memory. 

The using of a word, without knowing its meaning is 
a detrimert, never a help to mental development. 

Interest is a necessary factor in cood mental activity. 

These and other principles he either never had known, 
or had forgotten them. So he went blindly on, commit- 
ting a sin, but not knowing it. What ought he to have 
done? Let ussee. Take the first word acheth. ‘* Write 
a sentence containing the word ache.” ‘ What letter 
could be substituted for the letters ch?” ‘* Would it be 
better to spell this word this wev?” ‘‘ Why can we not 
do so?” Whet good has been done by calling attention 
to these facts? Just this; fixing the form in the mind, 
seeing its form distinctly, and so giving the mind some- 
thing on which to hang a memory. After this the 
teacher micht say, ‘‘ You may write this word slowly 
and carefully ten times.” When this is done he says, 
‘*Ten times more.” By this time the muscles have 
become accustomed to the form of the word and now it 
‘* writes itself.” In other words. the action of the brain 
becomes unconscious and the writer cannot help writing 
acheth. He would have to stop and think if he wrote it 


differently. Here in brief is the philosophy of spelling, 
and it is important. 





SPELLING is making the forms of words correctly ; 1t is 
writing correctly, and should include capitals and punc- 
tuation. Oral spelling is not spelling per se, it is a des- 
cription of the word. Spelling is the co-relative of 
pununciation. I hear a word pronounced over and 
over till [ can give it back. I see a word spelled over 
and over till I can give it back. The only difference is, 
that spelling is the written or printed form, and pro- 











nunciation is the spoken.—CoL, PARKER, 
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MY BAD BOY. 


By Miss J. 8. LARABEE, Milwaukee. 


In fact, there were two of them, but one was a ring- 
leader, the other was underhanded and secretive—at 
least so reported to me. I looked around my school- 
room with considerable interest on Monday morning, 
for I thought I could pick out the bad boys at once ; all 
seemed so generally decent that I breathed freer. How- 
ever when I came to call the roll I found that both were 
present. : 

I determined to conquer those boys; I mean I deter- 
mined both should be good, well-behaved boys. I deter- 
mined to circumvent them. Jonas Gerdy, the stout, 
black-haired, bad boy, I called to do an errand; I knew 
by the rustle and looks when I had called on him, that 
every other pupil was saying, ‘‘ You don’t know Jonas 
evidently ; he makes trouble for teachers.” Jonas went 
on his way and returned, all unconscious of my intention. 
I called on Arthur Pringle, the sandy-haired bad boy, to 
advise me about cleaning the cloak rooms. He too was 
all readiness, as though he had never committed any 
high crimes or misdemeanors. 

I followed this plan for two days and thought every- 
thing was going smoothly, but on the morning of the 
third day a girl came in and declared that ‘“‘ Jonas Gerdy 
put a toad in my dinner basket.” 

‘* Where is Jonas? I want to see him.” 

‘Tt didn’t do any hurt,” said Jonasin defence. ‘ A 
girl is afraid of a fly.” ; 

‘* Well, Jonas, get the toad and let me see him.” 

I ordered the toad to be put in a cage made of a cigar 
box, and there he stood on the desk an object of interest. 
I told the circumstances and said it was a good thing to 
know about toads, but it was unkind to force the ac- 
quaintance of toads upon Anna, ‘ Why, Jonas, if you 
do as I do we will all like toads. Many things at school 
you do not like, but I present them right, and you like 
school. Jonas shall teach us about toads. I want to 
learn, for one.” 

I suspected I had got hold of the halter by which I 
could lead him. He was fond of snakes, frogs, toads, 
rats, mice, woodchucks, rabbits, etc. I had many con- 
versations with him about animals, in which I found he 
knew much and I very little. He was full of fun, but 
not bad. 

Arthur trained in with Jonas, but he had no love for 
animals whatever ; his forte was reading story books— 
Indian stories, sailor stories, adventure stories, took his 
fancy. There was scarcely a book he had not read; he 
would sit for hours over some very improbable, but tak- 
ing tale; I got him to tell me some of these stories, and 
while he knew they were lies, he enjoyed them hugely. 
One day I read a short story of adventure to the school, 
and watched his steel-blue eyes. He knew I sympa- 
thized with him. : 

These were not the only pupils I sympathized with; I 
found out the soft spot in every one’s heart. One had a 
one-eyed cat named “ Billy,” another a white hen named 
** Lady Lilly.” Another had a big doll that had seven 
different dresses. Another had a set of doll’s dishes, 
thirty in number—the doli itself was a very poor one. 
Perhaps I spent too much time in learning all about 
them personally, but the result was that they liked me 
and the schoo] immensely. 

The school was full of dullness, for some reason or 
other,—that is book-dullness, Three or four pupils only 
were in the Fourth Reader, and none knew how to work 
in fractions sensibly ; geography was of little account. 
They wrote poorly ; the penmanship was very rude. I 
made up my mind that the dullness was occasioned by 
the bad teaching, and determined to remedy it. 

In my efforts I found my two bad boys of great help. 
(By the way, I have always noticed that a bad boy is 
generally quite smart ; and so I found that while people 
would say, ‘‘ Jonas Gerdy is a bad boy,” they would take 
his opinion of the teacher and rely on it too.) I found 
that to build up that school into the excellence I desired, 
I must turn to Jonas and Arthur. I made these boys 
put good writing on the blackboard and go around and 
assist others ; they drew the maps, they corrected the 
exercises, and they examined the solutions ; in fact, they 
were my helpers all the time. 

Finally, I gave them a desk together (all other teach. 
ers had kept them apart) and constantly turned to them ; 
in fact, one or the other was sitting at my desk nearly all 
the time. They kept the attendance roll. Arthur looked 

over the words copied by the lowest class; Jonas looked 
at the spelling lists. And so we went on. 

We had “talks” weekly—that is, I set them to talking 
and merely guided the current, One day I said, ‘‘ Let us 
talk of what we like,” After amoment they began, ‘I 


like maple,sugar,” ‘‘I'‘like-ice cream,” etc. When this 
had gone on for a few moments I said, ‘‘I like to look at 
thesun when it issetting ; who saw it last night?” They 
went on, ‘“‘I like to see the stars,” ‘“‘I like to see the 
brooks and trees,” etc. I said, ‘“‘I like to hear good 
music.” They caught it up, ‘I like to hear the birds 
sing,” ‘“‘I like to hear the thunder,”—this was Jonas of 
course, ‘‘I like to hear the waves on the ocean beach,” 
etc. 

‘‘T like,” I said, ‘‘ to have people kind to me.” They 
started off again; ‘I like to have my teacher like me” 
—a little girl. ‘‘I like to be improving myself ”—this 
was Jonas. ‘‘I think we have improved here very 
much.” “TI like to have the teacher take an interest in 
every one.” I saw they had something to say and let 
them goon. ‘‘ Miss Larabee, the teacher never used to 
seem to care to have us help; youdo.” ‘Yes, I liketo 
have you help.” Here one of the biggest girls said, 
‘They used to say that Jonas Gerdy was a bad boy, but 
he isn’t.” ‘Did they?” I said. ‘‘ Why, Jonas is always 
helping here; we could not get along without him. 
Why, I should be more sorry to have Jonas go than any 
one.” I looked at Jonas—a tear was in his eye, he put 
his head down in his hands. Another boy said, ‘‘ Well, 
Jonas used to be bad, but he isn’t now.” 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

The ‘‘ Agassiz Association” has done a great work in 
stirring up the boys to study nature, but Mr. E. E. Fish, 
an ornithologist of Buffalo, New York, in his book on 
birds, claims that : 

“The egg collecting craze affected boys alike in cities, villages, 
and rural districts. The country was scoured far and near for 
nests and eggs. Lawns, hedges, orchards, fields, and highways 
were mercilessly ransacked, and every nest, common or rare, de- 
spoiled. Within the last few years millions of eggs have thus been 
destroyed, and little scientific knowledge gained by this manner 
of study. Not one egg in a thousand was preserved two months; 
not many of them that number of days. These «ggs were to them 
as sO many marbles, or other toys, trophies valuable only as 
objects of barter, but the effects on the bird popelation were none 
the less injurious. Many people claiming to be engaged in the in- 
vestigation of science, go forth, maiming and killing their thou- 
sands of the commonest birds, those that every intelligent school- 
boy knows. What new facts will these people ever give in return 
for this license? Our birds have all been identified and described 
and a further persecution of them in that direction is selfishly 
barbarous, and ought not Jonger to be tolerated.” 

He speaks as every teacher should on another aspect 
of bird killing—for millinery and decorative purposes. 
If the facts connected with this traffic could generally 
be made known, a thrill of indignation would take pos- 
session of every right-minded person, and the commu- 
nity, in wrath, would demand that the outrage be sum- 
marily stopped. Thousands of men and boys, all over 
the country, are regularly employed to kill and skin our 
native birds. In each fancy store may be seen hundreds 
in stock. It is the same in all country villages. Who 
has not been disgusted and saddened in looking through 
the fancy shops at Niagara Falls to see the havoc that 
has been made with the songsters to give this display of 
bright feathers, mounted on fans, ungainly perched in 
cases, lying in hundreds on shelves, and packed in 
boxes ; tanagers, blue birds, cedar birds, orioles, hum- 
ming birds, and goldfinches-—more of these skeletons in 
this one village than can be found alive in two entire 
counties. 

You can see them on the hats of rich and poor, old and 
young; a whole bird on one, a half-dozen wings on 
another, beaks and breasts on others ; hateful emblems 
of vanity and thoughtless cruelty, most unbecoming to 
our fair women and sweet-faced girls. 

The beautiful little indigo birds, looking like patches 
of blue sky among the leaves, are nearly gone. The 
tanagers, with their tropical brilliancy, are almost ex- 
tinct. The American goldfinches, so sprightly and 
musical, and formerly so plentiful in every field and 
orchard, where they were at home in trees or on pasture 
thistles, gems of jet and gold, are now seen only occa- 
sionally. 

The blue birds, the rollicking bobolinks, immortalized 
by Irving, no longer thrill the school-boys in country 
meadows. The wee humming birds, whose diminutive 
forms should have secured them from harm, are now 
oftener seen on wearing apparel than on the flowers. 
Their shining wings and ruby throats proved “their 
undoing.” Where are the flocks of snow buntings that 
used to give a touch of summer to the wintry fields? 
Where are the troops of beautiful cedar birds, of meadow 
larks and purple finches, that were a few years ago so 


plentiful ? 





unbought yet priceless blessings, a few more years of 


A few more years of such wanton warfare op these. 


crime against the ‘‘ wise order of the world,” and men 
will walk the voiceless fields and woods, where, instead 
of bright wings amid the green foliage, and artistic 
structures filled with eggs and fluttering birds, only 
unsightly nests of crawling worms will dangle from 
leafless bush and tree. In place of soothing, happy bird 
voices, only the fretting hum of troublesome insects will 
worry the listening ear. 





-*- 


WHAT IS SLOJD? 


Sléjd is a hand craft or educational work in wood. 
This is a systematic use of tools. Fifty models for pri- 
mary grades of children from five to ten years of age 
are selected. Then fifty more for secondary and 
grammar grades for children above ten years of age. 
The models are so arranged that the principles of me- 
chanics follow in sequence. Progressive instruction in 
the use of tools is given, while the work advances from 
the simple to the difficult. The system is founded on 
pedagogical rules, The exercises are adapted to the 
mental and physical development of the pupil, so he is 
always able to make the model himself. He thus de- 
velops independenceand self-reliance. The model series 
consists of useful articles, in order to increase the child’s 
interest in the work, and to give him the habit of useful 
activity. 

Sléjd develops practical intelligence, the ability to 
judge and utilize circumstances, gives skill to the hands 
and trains the eyes see, calculate, and judge. It for- 
tifies the habit of self-activity, inculcates the importance, 
charm, and advantages of order, neatness, and accuracy ; 
cultivates diligence, perseverance, and circumspection. 
It broadens the mind, and is at the same time a good 
diversion for exaggerated mental effort. It excites love 
for work in general and respect for physica) labor. In 
developing habits of concentration it has no equal. 

Sl6jd isa good outlet for the early awakened activity 
of the child, prevents mischief of the little ones and im- 
morality and bad habits of the older ones, and idleness 
of all. It promotes morality by leading the natural acti- 
vity of the child into healthy channels. It really con- 
verts destruction into construction. It also develops 
physical strength, bringing iato action every muscle of 


+| the body. 


Sléjd is a connecting link between the kindergarten 
and the manual training school. It is especially adapted 
to primary and advanced primary (grammar) grades. 
It is adopted universally and successfully in the schools 
of Scandinavia and Finland. So little is known of it in 
this country that teachers are wanted in many parts of 
the country, and positions could be obtained at once for 
all fitted to teach the system. 

To go through both of the model series takes for an 
ordinary worker about one year, spending four hours’ 
daily in work. There are several places where this is 
taught—Boston, New York, Chicago ; the latter city has 
secured, Miss Toppelius, of Helsingfors, Finland. 


— Ss 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON FROM A GRAbS- 
HOPPER. 





The following incident shows that even the very low- 
est animals have more sense as to intoxicating drinks 
than their “god-like” superiors. A ‘“‘ toper” recently 
said: “I was sitting on my veranda sipping a mint julep, 
and had just placed the glass on a stand when a grass- 
hopper coolly jumped into the glass. I left him there to 
enjoy the julep, as long as he had jumped my claim. 
He seemed to like the drink as well as most julep-drink- 
ers do, and would dip one of his legs into the liquid and 
then place it in his mouth. Mr. Grasshopper repeated 
this operation until he began to get rather foolish. He 
was pretty groggy when I fished him out and set him 
down upon the smooth table. He tried to walk, but 
seemed to find this rather difficult. He was so drunk 
that I fancied I could see him leer at me. His attempts 
to hop were simply tudicrous. His feet went in all 
directions, and he finally rolled over as if to go to sleep. 
When he got up again he was unsteady on his legs, and 
gravely felt of his head. I took a drop of the julep on 4 
piece of mint and placed it near his mouth. He turned 
from it in disgust, and staggered across the table, falling 
to the veranda and making a wild attempt to keep in 
the air. My shouts of laughter brought out my wife, 
who declared that I was a brute, and took the drunk 
and disorderly grasshopper and carried him out into the 
grass, where, I suppose, he fell into a drunken slumber.” 
Which animal is wiser, the grasshopper that wouldn't 
drink the second. time, or the man who keeps on drink- 





ing and making a fool of himself a hundred times! 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 13.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Sept. 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Sept. 27.—DoOING AND ETHICS. 
Oct. 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








THE DRAWING OF MAPS. 





The teacher should be able to draw a map of each of 
the continents, at least. Nor will this be difficult for 
him to do. If he draws it and talks about it, the pupils 
will soon draw it, young and old. It is well to let the 
pupils have their geographies open at the map of North 
America—the great object being to engrave the form of 
this country deeply in the mind. 
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Let the teacher begin by drawing a square on the 
blackboard, say three feet long, and wide : 

(1) First cut off triangle in the southwest. 

(2) Then add triangle on the south. 

(3) Then add a triangle on the north. 

(4) Then add a triangle on the northwest. 

(5) Then add a triangle on the east. 

Thus the general form of the continent will be ob- 
tained. 

To know where to put these additions of triangles is 
of course the difficult thing. 

1. Draw the square, and divide east and west sides 
into three equal parts or measures, and number the 
points. 

At 3 cut off the triangle, on the southwest. 

. At middle of remainder of bottom line put H. 
. From A go down 2 measures, 

. From H go down 1 1-4 measures. 

. Connect L, M, K. 

. Half way above 2 go east 1 measure. 

. At D go north 1 1-4 measure. 

. At middle of DF go west 1 1-4 measures to G. 

10. Connect these points. 

The teacher must talk and draw and draw and talk. 
The pupils will get the proportions only by seeing and 
drawing, not by talking. 

Then let the pupils draw and talk. 

Then the teacher will question. 

Then the lesson will be assigned, and the pupils will 
go to their desks to draw and study. 

When the form seems clearly in their minds 


CO at orm OD 


for a base, 


represent the Alleghanies. 
sent the Rocky mountains. 


the putty is made to .ook as much like the continent as 
possible. The rivers can be marked in with ink by using 


2. The main rivers will be placed in, and the names 
given as drawn. 

3. The main cities, say ten in number will be located, 
and the pupils give the names. 

This may be varied by calling for a pupil to draw, 
while the rest name the parts drawn. 

MOLDING.—It would be the best thing if the teacher 
could next have the pupils mold the continent in clay or 
putty. Let us suppose he does attempt this. Let him 
use putty, as he can easily get it. A slate is a good thing 


1. A square is made. 

. A triangle is cut off on the southwest. 

. One is added on the south. 

. One is added on the east. 

. One is added on the north, 

. One is added on the northwest. 

. A low range of mountains js built up on the east to 


2S ot me & tO 


8. A high and wide range on the west coast to repre- 


Upon this there should be a week’s work spent, until 


a fine stick, the end of which is chewed. For 
cities press small beads into the putty. 

Let the teacher give out the map of North 
America to be drawn in three minutes. Let 
him stand and draw it in that time, while the 
class draw it on paper. Examine the maps 
and try itagain. So continue until much readi- 
ness is acquired. Then send a pupil to the 
board and hold your watch in your hand to 
‘time ” him while he is at work. Call *‘time” 
at the end of three minutes. 

EXHIBITsS.—After a month of work, it is well to get 
trestles and lay on them some planed boards, and give 
an exhibition of maps of North America. Notice should 
be given to the parents, and an effort made to have them 
understand that map making is an important means of 
education. 





THINKING WITH NUMBERS. 





I have been surprised to find that all of the thinking 
needed in compound proportion is done by pupils who 
merely know how to multiply and divide. To test a 
class of boys in the elements of fractions I gave out this 
problem : 
A ditch 4 feet wide, 3 deep, 400 long was dug by 4 men 
in 8 days of 9 hours. How wide would a ditch be that 
is 4 feet deep, 600 long, dug by 12 men, in 8 days of 
8 hours. 
1 put the ** question” part on the blackboard in this 
way: 
d, 4 m. d. h. 
4 600 12 8 8 (1) 
I read this saying, ‘‘ There is a ditch, width unknown, 
that is 4 deep, etc.” 
I put the *‘ statement” part in this way : 
w. d. 1, m, d. h, 

4 3 400 4 8 9 (2) 
I ask after (2) is written, *‘ Suppose the ditch had been 
one foot wide, what then ?” 
What effect on the ‘‘ men”? 
If they cannot tell I say, ‘‘ Think it out.” 


w. 


been one foot deep, what then? 
men?” 
it takes a week. 
pose it was only one foot long, what then?” 
effect on the “‘ men ”? 
hour long? What effect on the men ?” 
Suppose the ditch to be 4 feet deep, what then ? 
Suppose it to be 600 feet long, what then ? 
Suppose the day to be 8 hours long, what then ? 
The steps as they think them out will appear as below 





1, The teacher will draw and the pupils will name, 1 3 400 1 8 9 (3) 
following the parts drawn, thus: supposing the coast 1 1 400} es (4) 
hne from C to A is being drawn, the class watch, and 1 1 1 mes |«=C8 9 (5) 
say : 1 1 1 mos «C8 1 (6) 

“‘ Newfoundland.” a ae ib 8 1 (7) 

“‘ Cape Breton island.” ee, Pe ae (8) 

“ Nova Scotia.” 1 4 600 24 8 8 (9) 

Bay of Fundy.” -— 4 600 12 8 8 (1) 

** Coast of Maine.” Now I ask them to compare (9) with (1). 

“* Cape Cod.” I ask, ‘“‘How comes it that the men in are so 

** Long Island.” much greater in number than in (9)?” 


'* Delaware bay,” ete., ete. 


‘ If they cannot tell I say, “ Thing it out?” 


When that is gained I say, ‘“‘ Suppose the ditch had 
What effect on the 
If they cannot tell I let them think over it if 
When that step is gained I say, ‘‘ Sup- 
What 


* When that is gained, I ask, ‘‘ Suppose the day is one 


In time 





they will say that, ‘‘ It must be that the width in (1) is 
greater than in (9).” 

** Just so.” ‘* How much greater must the width of (1) 
be than the width of (9)?” As much as 12 is greater 
than 2;. This gives the answer sought. 

This is not given as an exercise in compound frac- 
tions ; it is simply an exercise in thinking in numbers. 
The teacher must not tell his pupils a single step ; let 
them think out the steps. He may ask questions, “ If 
the day is 9 hours, how about the work, etc.” 
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DEFINITION TEACHING. 








By G. 
Each definition taught to a child must be made clear 
in all its elements. To give to a pupil this: ** A science 
is a collection of principles systematically arranged,’ 
which may be taken as a good definition of the term 
science, without teaching (1) what a principle is, and (2) 
in what a systematic arrangement of principles consists, 
is faulty in the extreme. 
My earliest recollection of arithmetic is that of com- 
mitting to memory the definition, ‘‘ Arithmetic is the 
science of numbers and the art of computation.” The 
terms science and art in the definition were unexplained. 
Either is harder to define than the term arithmetic. The 
teaching of to-day supposes the building of the definition 
of arithmetic by the child, when his experience with 
numbers has given him a knowledge of the end to be 
reached, and the means to be employed in the study of 
this science. A principal told me not long since that the 
place for a definition was the capping of the structure 
built in the study of a subject, and never the foundation. 
In the main I think he was right, and yet we strengthen 
our teaching work in some departments of any science 
by giving to the pupils a definition of terms before our 
treatise of the matter included under the term is ampli- 
fied. The relation of the knowledge gained as we pro- 
xress to the general whole outlined in the definition, be- 
comes a source of pleasure and profit to those taught. 
In this article I wish to take up the teaching of the 
term ‘‘ A Decimal Fraction,” somewhat on the plan pur- 
sued in the teaching of the terms multiple, common mul- 
tiple, and least common multiple in a recent article, 
Having this definition, ‘‘ A Decimal] Fraction is a frac- 
tion that has for its denominator 10 or some power of 
ten,” clearly in my own mind, I find the first necessity 
to be that of teaching the term power, and I proceed ac- 
cording to the following plan : 
Board: 2x2=4. 
What is 4 of 2 and 2? 
What are 2 and 2 of 4? 
Compare these factors. 
Board: 3x3xX3=27. 
Con: pare the factors producing the product 27. 
They are equal factors. 
Of what kind of factors, then, is 27 the product? 
It is a product of equal factors. 
What can you say of 47 
It is a product of equal factors. 
Name other products of equal factors ? 
9, 8, 16, 25, 64, etc., etc. 
Name the product of which 2 is one of the 8 equal fac- 
tors?’ 8. 
Board : 
2x2x2x2=16 

3xX3X38=27 

4x4x4=64 

5x5xK5=125 

10x 10=100 

What are 16, 27, 64, 125 and 1007 
They are products of equal factors. 
Such products you may call Powers. 
What is a power? 
A power is a product of equal factors. 
Second, third, fourth, fifth, etc., powers may be taught 
here. 


The product. 
The factors. 
They are equal. 


What is the second power of 10? 100. 
* - fourth of 10? 10000. 
What is the third power of 10? 1000. 


‘| Name a fraction whose denominator is a power of 
10. yhy- 

Another whose denominator is another power of 
10. yds: 

Fractions whose denominators are 10 or some power 
of 10 are called decimal fractions. What is a decimal 
fraction? A decimal fraction is one whose denominator 
is 10 or some power of 10, 

Compare the clearness of the pupils mind after teach- 
ing the term decimal fraction in this way with that after 
learning from a book that a decimal fraction is one that 
has for a denominator 1, with one or more ciphers an- 
nexed, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera) 
inteliigence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


ADVANCED. 
THE SPELLING CLASS. 

Teddy has a good time playing school. He is the 
teacher, and he has three pupils. They are Watch, the 
dog, and Snow, the cat, and an old doll without any 
head. Teddy stards the doll against the wall, and 
coaxes Watch and Snow to stand still. He thinks he 
looks like a teacher as he stands before the class with 
his spelling book in his hand, ‘‘ Watch,” he says, “spell 
dog.” Watch knows he is expected to say something, so 
he says, “‘ Bow, wow.” ‘‘Good,” says Teddy, ‘‘now 
Miss Snow, spell cat if you please.” Puss then tries to 
run away, but Teddy holds her fast, till she says ‘‘ mew.’ 
‘* Now, Dinah, you spell doll.” But of course the doll 
does not spell. Then Ted says she may be excused, as 
she has aheadache. But I really don’t see how her head 
can ache when she has none. 


THE HOMELY DOLL. 


Ada had a doll that came all the way from Paris. Its 
eyes could open and shut ; it could cry, and say a few 
words. And then her dresses were very fine. She had 
a pink silk dress, and a blue silk dress, and a great many 
more, to say nothing of her hats and cloaks. Ada 
thought a good deal of her, but she loved her old doll 
much more. The old doll was very homely; she had 
very little hair, one eye was out, and most of the paint 
was gone from her face. But Ada said she loved her 
better than any doll ever made because she had had her 
so long. 





HOW HARRY FIXED THE CLOCK, 


Harry’s cousins were coming that afternoon at four 
o'clock, It seemed a long time to wait. He was a very 
little boy and he thought that putting the clock ahead 
would bring his cousins sooner. So Harry cl:mbed up 
on a chair and turned the hands of the clock ahead. In 
getting down he slipped, and in trying to keep from fall- 
ing, he knocked the clock off the shelf. His papa came 
in when he heard the crash. He did not scold Harry 
when he found what he had done, but told him that 
he could never hurry time up in that way. 


THE LITTLE SISTER. 


Flossie had a baby sister who had never learned to 
talk. There was plenty of time for her to learn, but 
Flossie could not wait. She would say, “ Baby, say 
Flossie.” But Miss Baby would not so muchas try. At 
last Flossie told her mamma that she feared the baby 
never would talk, and she thought they ought to take 
her to the doctor. Mamma laughed at this, though she 
wished that her little girl would begin to talk. One day 
Flossie came in when the baby did not see her, and heard 
her talking quite as if she had alwaysdone it. ‘* Flossie, 
Flossie,” she said. But when Flossie asked her to say it 
again, she shut her lips tight, and shook her head. 

A WISE RESOLVE. 

Mary Kane and Annie Marsh were walking one day 
when they saw some boys skinning birds which they had 
caught in atrap. They stopped and asked them why 
they did such a cruel thing. ‘‘ We catch them to sell,’ 
said the boys. ‘‘ We don’t want to hurt the birds, but 
we get a good price for them. Ladies wear them on 
their hats a great deal.” The girls turned away, and 
said nothing more. ‘I have a bird on my hat this min- 
ute,” said Mary. ‘‘ AndI have three little humming 
birds on my best hat,” said Annie. ‘‘But I'll never 
wear birds any more.” ‘‘ Neither will I,” said Mary. 
**T never thought how cruel it was.” 


THE NEW COAT. 

Johnny Banks was on his way to the tailor’s with his 
father to buy a new overcoat. He was thinking all the 
way how nice he would look in his new coat, and won- 
dering what color he would select. Near the store he 
met Harry Brown, a poor boy who went to the same 
school. He had no coat, and the weather was very cold. 


A sudden thought came to him. He would go without 
the new coat and get one for Harry instead. He told 
iis tutucr his wiet, and Mr, Banks said that Johnny 





might do as he pleased, only he could not have a’ new 
coat all winterif hespent the money for Harry. Johnny 
said he meant to go without it, and the coat was bought 
for Harry. So there were two happy boys. 





RASPBERRY JAM. 


It looked so very good that Willie felt that he had to 
taste it. He kept eating a little more till there was none 
left in the glass. He felt sorry when he saw the empty 
glass, and he wished he had not goneintothecloset. He 
thought he would not tell his mother, then she would 
never know. That night at supper there was a dish of 
jam at Willie’s plate, though no one else had any. 
Every meal the jam was there till he hated the sight of 
it, and could not touch it. One day he felt that he 
could not stand it any longer. So he told his mother all 
about his eating the jam, and asked her not to put any 
more on the table. After that he felt much happier, 
but he has never liked raspberry jam since. 





CARRIE’S RIDE. 


Carrie’s brother Ben sometimes takes her riding in a 
funny wagon. It really isa wheelbarrow, and Ben is 
the horse, but they play it is a fine carriage. The horse 
is-very fond of running away, and Carrie has to hold the 
reins very tight. One day they had an accident. The 
wheelbarrow, I mean the carriage, upset, ani Carrie 
tumbled out. She was not hurt, and she and Ben had a 
good laugh. Ben says that when he gets big he will buy 
areal horse and wagon, and Carrie shall have all the 
rides she wants. 





THE SIN OF OMISSION. 





Tt isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome cuunsel 
You were hurried too much to say. 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too Jate ; 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
—SELECTED. 





THERE’S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 
A gun in the parlor, a kite in the hall, 
In the kitchen a book, and a bat, and a ball; 
On the sideboard a ship, on the bookcase a flute, 
And a hat tor whose ownership none would dispute ; 
And out on the porch, gallantly prancing nowhere, 
A spirited hobby-horse paws at the air ; 
And a well-polished pie plate out there on the shelf, 
Near the tall jelly jar which a mischievous elf 
Emptied as slyly and slick as a mouse, 
Make it easy to see There's a Boy in the House. 


A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 

Above and below and around and about ; 

A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails ; 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, for string, 

For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 

A bang of the door, and a dash up the stairs, 

In the interest of burdensome business affairs ; 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse, 
Make it easy to hear There's a Boy in the House. 


But oh, if the boys were not scattered about, 

And the house never echoed to racket and rout ; 

If forever the rooms were aj] tidy and neat, 

And one need not wipe after wee muddy feet : 

If no one laughed out when the morning was red, 

And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed, 

What a wearisome, work-a-day world, don’t you see, 

For all who love wild little laddies ’twould be? 

And I’m happy to think, though I shrink like a mouse, 

From disorder and din—There’s a Boy in the House! 
—Good Housekeeping. 





OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, KETO. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—The British steamship Portuense founders near 
the island of Anegada, northeast of Porto Rico.—The capital ques- 
tion considered at Oklahoma. 

SEPTEMBER 3.—Strike on the Panama railrvad.—Argentine’s 
affairs still unsettled. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Dr. Peters, the African explorer, banqueted at 
Munich.—The Trades Unions’ congress in Liverpool vote to make 
the eight-hour day compulsory.—The Gibraltar board of trade 
quarantines vessels from Cadiz and Tarifa on account of cholera. 
—Gen. Edward Follensbee Noyes, a soldier of the late war, died at 
Cincinnati. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—The car of Senor Castillo, the Spanish prime 
minister, stoned at Vitoria. 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Many workmen killed by the explosion of giant 
powder in the Northern Pacific freight yard at Spokane Falls. 


SEPTEMBER 7.—The Social Science Congress opens at Liege.— 
President Diaz planning to reduce the Mexican army. 





ISMAIL PASHA’S DEATH. 


It is believed that Ismail Pasha, formerly khedive of 
Egypt, has been poisoned in Constantinople. He was cruel 
and treacherous, uniting high intelligence with the cruelty 
ofa Nero. Without his aid it might not have been possi- 
ble to build the Suez canal. He ascended the throne by 
causing the death of his brother who preceded him; a)l 
who interfered with his plans usually met with a sudden 
and violent end. His victims are thought to number 
thousands. For ten years he has been in exile; the last 
four, a prisoner in Constantinople. 





THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 


Thus far during 1890 the monthly arrivals have averaged 
29,000 over those of last year. We are sorry to say that 
some of these people do not promise to make good citizens. 
They come from communities where there is much igno- 
rance. The arrivals from Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, and Switzerland have fallen off, and in place of 
immigrants from those countries we have more Poles, 
Russians, Hungarians, and Jews. The Poles and Jews 
come to escape oppression. Rival steamship lines help to 
swell the number of Hungarians and Italians. What we 
want to do is to teach them to be good American citizens ; 
but they are coming rather too fast for us. 


ANOTHER AFRICAN COMPANY. 


The Central African Company has been organized and 
chartered. Its land lies between Lake Tanganyika on the 
north and Zambesi on the south—the region Great Britain 
secured under the Anglo-German agreement. South of 
the Zambesi is the area given to the South Africa Com- 
pany ; while the Royal Niger controls a large tract along 
the Niger and its Benul branch as far as Lake Tchad ; and 
the Imperial East Africa Company has the largest ‘‘ sphere 
of influence ” of all—the region whose coast line takes in 
the long stretch from 4° south latitude to the entrance of 
the Red sea, and which runs west to the Congo state, 
including one-half of Victoria Nyanza. The East Africa 
Company are building a railroad from Mombasa to the 
Nyanza. Within a year pioneer steamers will be launched 
on the lake. Settlement will quickly follow. Soon the 
term “ Dark” continent will not longer apply to Africa. 


THE DOUBLE-TURRET MONITORS. 

For along time our statesmen seemed to think that it 
did not matter much whether we had a war navy or not. 
They would leave that for the nations of Europe whose 
coasts might be attacked, or whose boundaries overrun by 
a hostile army, any day. Lately there has been a change, 
and soon the double-turret monitors—Miantonomonh, 
Monadnock, Amphitrite, Terror, and Puritan—will be 
completed. The Miantonomoh, which is nearly com- 
pleted, is 250 feet long, has a breadth of beam of 55 1-2 feet, 
and a mean draught of over 14. She is an iron ship with 
armor 7 inches thick on her sides and 11 1-2 on the turrets. 
She will have four 10-inch rifled breechloading cannon, 
whose charge of 250 pounds of powder will send a shot 
through wrought iron 21 inches thick at a distance of 1,000 
yards. The low hull protected by good armor will be hard 
for an enemy to hit, while the light draught will allow her 
to run in comparatively shallow water. The question now 
is, will these powerful floating batteries find an enemy to 
fight very soon? Leaving out the matter of a peace 
policy, would any nation dare to attack the United States, 
even though all our harbors were left undefended ? 





GLADSTONE DECLINES.—Mr. Gladstone has just declined 
an invitation from the Liberals of Canada to visit that 
country. His age and his engagements prevent him from 
crossing the Atlantic. What office did Gladstone once 
hold ? 

A GREAT TUNNEL.— The St. Clair river tunnel between 
Port Huron and Sarnia has just been completed. It is the 
greatest tunnel under a river in the world, and possibly, 
the greatest piece of engineering in this country. It is 
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eleven feet longer than the Brooklyn bridge. The tunnel 
will not be in use for some months, as an approach of 
13,000 feet is to be dug on the Canadian side, and one of 
9,000 feet on the Michigan side. 


STRUCK AN ICEBERG.—The steamship Vancouver on its 
way west from Liverpool to Montreal passed through a 
storm. Many persons were thrown from their berths, and 
decanters, bottles, glasses, etc., were dashed about the 
state rooms. Near the strait of Belle Isle fog set in 
and the speed was slackened. An iceberg was seen direct- 
ly in the ship’s course. The engines were reversed, but the 
vessel struck the ice mountain with a crash. The bow of 
the ship was only slightly damaged. The berg was a mile 
and a half long and taller than the ship. 





TRADE WITH CANADA.—Senator Sherman presented a 
resolution in congress asking for reciprocity with Canada. 
The present ministry of Canada is opposed to closer trade 
relations. What is reciprocity? (A species of treaty 
between nations whereby each pledges to act in the same 
manner toward the other or others in regard to certain 
things.) 





SEDAN.—The celebration of the anniversary of the battle 
of Sedan in Berlin, shows the Germans wish to conciliate 
the French. Noallusions to the “‘ defeated enemy” were 
allowed in the schoels. The newspapers took pains to say 
it was not the French nation but their disgraceful ruler 
they overcame. Describe the battle. 





EXPELLED FROM JERUSALEM.—The Turkish soldiers at 
Jerusalem have expelled the Franciscan fathers from the 
city. The French consul protested against their expulsion, 
but without avail. What nations have at different periods 
possessed this city ? 


FIsH PotsoNED.—Thirty-two thousand pounds of dead 
fish were taken from Fox river, near North Aurora, IIl. 
The river presented an unusual spectacle, every available 
inch of water being covered by dead minnows, pike, and 
bass Refuse from a glucose factory at North Aurora 
killed them. Why protect the fish ? 





AUSTRIAN FLoops.—The Moldau river flooded a purtion 
of Prague, and did much damage along its course. Many 
villages inthe Danube valley were partly under water. 
Describe the river Danube. What is the character of the 
country through which it fluws ? 


Ericss.N’s SUBMARINE GUN.—Congress appropriated 
$30,000 to test the great inventor’s submarine torpedo gun. 
The purpose of the gun is to discharge a projectile filled 
with gun cotton, or some other high explosive, against the 
the hull of aun enemy’s vessel. The gun is placed in the 
bow of the attacking vessel eight or tea feet below the 
water line, and sea-water is kept out by a valve inside of 
it. The projectile travels 300 feet in three seconds. 


BEEF FOR ENGLAND.—Six hundred tons of dressed beef 
will be shipped semi-monthly from New Orleans. How is 
beef prepared for shipment? Where is the great cattle 
raising region of the United States ? 





PIERRE-ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN.—This famous French 
author died Sept. 4, at the age of sixty-four. He wrote 
dramas, tales, and histories in connection with Emile 
Erckmann. In novels they brought to French literature 
pictures of provincial manners ; in the drama, the realistic 
note the theatre wanted. They detested war because they 
knew the sinister realism that is hidden under its poetry. 





AUSTRALIAN PROGRESS. —The news comes from Adelaide 
that the premier has decided to build a railway across the 
continent to Queensland with the surplus revenue. Free 
education will be provided through death duties and an 
income tax. 


A DISCOVERY IN PuysIoLoGy.—The body of a man who 
was guillotined in Paris was turned over to Drs. Giey and 
Conturier one minute after the execution. Dr Gley said 
that he was able to observe the heart beating for six min- 
utes after he received the body, his experiments proving 
that the contractions of the ventricles and auricles are 
independent of each other. This is the first time in the 
history of science that such ar experiment has been made 
on a human body. 


THE BURNING OF SALONICA.—One-fourth of the city is in 
ruins. In the burned districts were the British and Greek 
consulates, the Greek hospital and schools, and the Turk- 
ish mosque, all of which were destroyed. Twenty thous- 
and persons are made homeless by the fire. Mention some 
great fires of history. 

SoUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYs.—The premier of Cape Colo- 
ny lately said that a railway connection would be made 
with the Delagoa bay line at the Vaal river. He predicted 
an early union of the South African states, reaching to the 
Zambesi river. 


CARRIER PIGEONS.—The Canadian government has estab- 
lished a carrier-pigeon service between Halifax and Sable 
island, one of the most dangerous and inrccessible islands 
on the Atlantic coast, Tell about carrier-pigeons. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





NORWEGIAN SNOWSHOERS.—A new line of railroad is build- 
ing across the Andes to connect Chili with the Argentine 
Republic. Until lately it was impossible to keep up con- 
nections between the stations, but some Norwegian snow- 
shoers were brought over and succeeded in doing it. Their 
first passage was attended with no little danger, the tract 
being wholly unexplored. There were neither guides nor 
landmarks ; but, after a long search, the pioneers discov- 
ered a rivulet whose course served to guide them to their 
destination. Unfortunately two of the men on this expedi- 
tion fell over precipices and received more or less serious 
injuries. These, however, still remain in the service, and 
the little band now numbers thirteen. 

Visit TO ASIATIC CITIES.—Excursions have lately been 
made by the Trans-Caspian road to the old cities of Asia. 
They went to Samarkand by way of Constantinople and 
Batoum, taking in Merv and Bokhara, and returned by 
way of Moscow and Warsaw. They found a strong attrac- 
tion in the wonderful city that Genghiz Khan besieged 
and depopulated, and that later became the capital of 
the great Tamerlane. Its earliest walls were destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, and it rose to celebrity as the chief 
seat of Arabian letters and civilization long before the 
Mongol, or Tartar, or Muscovite conquerer possessed it. 








THE MIssiIssIPPI RIVER.—The Mississippi river is cutting 
its banks very badly at New Orleans. At the foot of Second 
street a large body of land cracked, slipped off into the Mis- 
sissippi, and disappeared. On the other side of the rivera 
piece of land near the ferry landing caved off, carrying 
with it the repair and carpenter shops, ferry-boats, and the 
pavement and sidewalk on Front street. But while the 
river is cutting away land above, it is adding to it below. 
Its water, laden with sand and mud, pouring over the levees 
or through crevasses, has filled up low and swampy 
places, and will bring into cultivation lands formerly deemed 
too low for that purpose. 


A WATER-SpovutT.—Near Conanicut island, R. I., a water- 
spout was observed recently. Over the sea was seen a band 
of -vapor surrounded by thunderheads, and twisting and 
swirling downward therefrom were two long funnel-shaped 
clouds. The larger one tapered to a sort of tail that whipped 
the surface of the water into a semi-transparent cylinder of 
spray which it appeared to penetrate. The second was fully 
as wide as the upper part of the waterspout, and its deep 
dove color, due to the rays of setting sun, was in beautiful 
contrast to the blue-gray of the other. The waterspout 
lashed the waters beneath into foaming waves, and spun 
round and round, though, apparently, its tail at no time 
touched them. 

THE HOTTEST PLACE ON EARTH.—This is said to be in 
the vart of Persia that borders on the Persian gulf. The 
greatest temperature is reached in July and August, when 
for forty days the thermometer registers not less than 100 
degrees night or day. At Bahrin,a place in this section, wells 
are sunk from 100 to 500 feet before water is reached. In spite 
of all this, people live there. The water supply is drawn 
from submarine springs in the gulf. From these, water is 
gotten by divers, who, after plunging down through the 
brine, fill goat-skin bottles at the fountains of fresh water. 

NOVEL USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—The photograph is used 
to give a history of the work on the new library building 
in Washington. At regular intervals from the top of the 
building, a camera is turned upon the work, which at 
present consists only of a great hole dug out in the square 
just east of the Capitol grounds. The resulting picture 
shows every detail of the condition of the work, the height 
of the foundation wall, the piles of material on hand, etc. 
It is proposed to file these photographs away, properly 
labeled in such form that they can be produced if any 
question arises as to what was done or was not done at any 
stage of the work. 

Fast TimME.—A few days ago a special passenger train on 
the New York branch of the Philadelphia and Reading 
railroad ran from New York to Philadelphia (eighty-nine 
miles) in eighty-five minutes. This is believed to be the 
fastest time ever made on an American railroad. A mar- 
velous perfection of the machinery and road-bed was re- 
quired to stand the strain of such speed. 

Wuy TAUNDER STORMS AFFECT MILK.—The effect of an 
electrical discharge is to decompose a portion of the atmos- 
phere, by which ozone is produced. This substance is an 
oxide of oxygen, and its action is often believed to be, and 
may be, the cause of the souring of milk, beer, and fresh 
wine during thunder storms. No doubt if the milk is sub- 
merged in water, and access of air is prevented, no result 
of the kind will occur; and as the more milk is exposed to 
the air the more it will be affected by the ozone, the milk 
in open shallow pans will be acidified more readily than 
that in deep pails, although these may be open. It is be- 


lieved, however, that the heat of the air preceding thunder 
storms is mure directly the agent in the souring of the 
milk than the ozone that may exist in the air after the 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 











THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

As many teachers relate their methods of teaching dif- 
ferent subjects, I would like to give our way of studying 
American history. 

The pupils make out a list of all prominent persons for a 
certain period of time. The list is brought to the class and 
corrected. Each person is assigned a subject, about which 
he is to look up facts. Every book that is available is 
searched. The facts are changed to questions, criticised 
by the teacher, and a card is arranged bearing at the top 
the name of the character, just below this the dates of 
birth and death, then follow the questions. Some are long 
and some are short. Ifa biography can be found, a long 
list of questions is the result. We use these cards in class 
either as a game or for review work. The pupils evince 
greater enthusias:n, and better results are secured than by 
any other method I ever tried. Few dates have been 
learned, still, I feel that a good knowledge of the character 
of men and times has been obtained. Prof. J. L. Davies, 
of Genesee Wesleyan seminary, is the author of this plan, 
Another pleasant feature is the impersonation of promi- 
nent characters. These impersouations form a very enjoy 
able portion of our exercises for the Washington anniver 
sary. I trust this method may aid some other teacher 


M. IZoRA SHERWOOD, 


Greigsville, Livingston Co., N 


SIDEREAL AND SOLAR TIME. 
In a book recently published for teachers it is stated that 


the year 1888 the earth rotated 367 times.” Will you ple 
this 1s correct, and explain it ? d 


“In 
se say il 
ey eo 

The statement is correct as regards astronomical or side- 
real time, but not as regards civil or solar time. If the 
time is noted when a particular fixed star is exactly south, 
or on the meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian on the following day, the earth has made exactly 
one rotation, and the time that has elapsed is one sidereal 
day. This portion of time is practically always of the 
same length, since the rotation of the earth upon its axis 
is almost absolutely uniform, and therefore sidereal or star 
time is much used by astronomers. But the civil or solar 
day is measured between two passages of the sun across 
the meridian, and thisis about four minutes longer than the 
sidereal day. The cause of the greater length is plain. 
When the earth has made a complete turn, so as to bring 
the meridian of the place to the same position among the 
fixed stars as at noon time the day before, the sun bas in 
the meanwhile apparently moved eastward nearly one 
degree among the stars, and it takes the earth about four 
minutes more to move around so that the meridian can 
overtake him. Thus, though in a solar year of 365 days 
the earth turns on its axis 366 times, as its movement is 
marked by the stars, the rotations as marked by the sun 
on the meridian accord with the solar day, or the complete 
alternations of light and darkness; that is, there are but 
365. 

We have had some dispute as to the intellectual center of this 
vountry, Some of my acquaintances say it is Boston, others the 
whole of New England, others New York City, and one young 
lady trom the West insists that Chicago is the center of culture, 
intelligence, learning, and piety on this continent Please 
enlighten us. M. W. W. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. 

You have askeda curious question, impossible to answer. 
But the city press of New York thinks that * Boston must 
turn green with envy or yellow with dismay when she 
notes the frequency of intellectual gatherings at Saratoga. 
This week the bankers and scholars interested in social 
science have held their annual meetings at this great 
watering-place, listening to profound and intelligent dis- 
cussions of financial, economic, and social affairs. Sara- 
toga has also more than its share of meetings similar to 
these, and one begins to wonder whether the Concord 
School of Philosophy will soou pack its tents and adjouin 
to the Philistine places of Saratoga Springs.” Our in- 
quirer did not mention Saratoga, but perhaps that fash- 
ionable center may lay some ciaim to the proud distinction 
Boston has enjoyed. 


When will this century end? Please settle the question once 
and tor ever. I know you bave often reterred to it, and | agree 
with you, but a friend is persistent and will not be convince. 

Pali Ce., lowa. J. M. W. 

Decem)yer 31, 2000, will belong to the twentieth century 
not the twenty-first. It was the niuety-ninth year of the 
Christian era that ended December 31, A. D. 99; the hun- 
dredth year—that is to say, the first century—closed with 
December 31, 100, and January 1, 161, was the first day of 
the second century. And so with every century thence- 
forth. 


What and where was the “ Field of the cloth of Gold"? 
H. M. G. 
It is the historical name of the place between Ardres and 
Guines, where the French king, Francis, cave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment to the English king, Henry VIII., June 





storm is passed. 


4-24, 1580, All kinds of feats of chivalry, gallant exercises, 
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dancing, and even a wrestling match »etween the sov- 
ereigns, were provided. The object of the meeting was to 
enable Francis to gain the support of Henry, and Cardinal 
Wolsey in the impending conflict with Charles V. of Ger- 
many, who had just been elected emperor of Spain. 
Charles had sought the friendship of the English king and 
cardinal, and promised the papacy to the latter. Francis 
made the same promise to Wolsey, who arranged the 
meeting between the kings. However, the meeting failed 
in its object, for Henry took sides with Charles. For 
further information, read Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 








Fisase give the best method for teaching letters to a primary 
class. B. 

Tu. 

Don’t teach them at all. The class has no need to know 
the names of letters; it needs to know the names and 
meaning of words, and to be able to write them. The 
names of letters will be learned incidentally later on, and 
this will be as soon as the pupils have any use for the 
names. 


What is the best remedy for whispering? I am very oe wor- 
ried oe apont A aele lam afraid it is too noisy. F. C. N. 


atom you worry too much. A quiet school is not 
necessarily a good school. The best remedy is to keep the 
pupils constantly employed. When the noise gets too bad, 
raise the windows and have a short gymnastic exercise. 
Another good plan is to allow whispering for three min- 
utes two or three times during the day. Let your general 
aim be not to stop whispering, but to regulate it. 


Who is Octave Thanet? 2. What is the meaning of jheuristi 
call y? It occurs in Satford’s ** Mathematical Teaching.” a 
. s. 
1, Miss Alice French. 2. In the Century dictionary we 
find heuristic, serving to find or discover. 


Will you please state how to read properly the following frac- 
tions: 415 yoy rvs0" A. T. 
One hundred and twenty-five two hundred and tenths, 


etc. 


1. What is the longest river in the world? 2. What is the high- 
est mountain in the world, and what the highest in the United 
States? 3. Who was the first person, and who the last, to go 
around the world? J.'R. D. 

1. The Missouri to the sea, 4,200 miles in length. 2. (a) 
Mt. Everest, in the Himalaya range, 29,002 feet high ; and 
(b) Mt. Whitney, in the Sierra Nevada range in California, 
14,887 feet high. 3. The ship of Magellan made the first 
voyage around the world, although the discoverer did not 
reach home, having been killed by a native chief on the 
isle of Matan. ‘‘ Nelly Bly,” for the New York World, and 
Elizabeth Bisland, for the Cosmopolitan, recently circum- 
navigated the globe. 


Will you please inform me who the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were?’ M. N. 
You will find them in any good history of the United 
States. Our space in this department of the paper is so 
limited that we cannot answer questions that are answered 
by ordinary text-books. Besides, the mere knowledge of 
the names of those who signed this immortal paper is not 
important. What the school should be led to appreciate 
is the motives that impelled those men to take such a bold 
stand against tyranny—to pledge their “lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor” to the cause of liberty. 


1. What elementary arithmetic do you consider best? 2. What 
would you do if you had three or tour boysin your school who 
persisted in studying “out loud’ after you had kindly requested 
them not todoso? 3. I tind that I cannot afford to take both In- 
ay and JOURNAL. Which one would you advise me to con- 

1. Impossible to answer ; the needs of the teacher are so 
various. The leading arithmetics published during the 
last five years by the principal text-book firms of the coun- 
try are all good. Each teacher must decide for himself 
which is best. 2. It seems impossible that any teacher who 
bas gained the respect of her pupils should be annoyed by 
vocal studying. If it is a case of wilful disobedience it 
must be treated one way. But if itis a case of forgetful- 
ness there ure several ways to treat it. What these ways 
are will be learned by carefully reading the pages of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL from week to week. 3. THE JOURNAL, 
by all means. It is weekly, and contains much more mat- 
ter than THE INSTITUTE. The discussions of current topics, 
educational notes, etc., are very valuable. 


1. In Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 28 I find ody page 434 some 
gpertione in pedagogy that I would lixe to be able to answer. 
jease tell me it they are upon some particular text-book, or were 
they given to some Class? Can you give me a list of books--that 
a small purse can afford—that a person of little professional edu- 
cation ongnt to read to gain information on the suvject. 2. What 
- masant by the “diploma grade”? Is it some teachers’ training 
Pr! y 3 


“"satinas City, Cal. 

1. The following books will help you in the study of 
these questions and similar ones, Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Old Greek 
Education,” Browning’s “ Educational Theories,” Quick’s 
‘Educational Reformers,’’ Gill’s ‘System of Education,” 
Also consult the Encyclopedia Britannica uncer various 
heads, 2. The diploma grade is intended for those who 
are supposed to be ready to graduate. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D. 


This gentleman was born at Jefferson, Schoharie 


Co., N. Y., Dec. 6, 1850. His primary and intermediate 
education was received in the public schools of Jeffer- 
son, and his preparation for college was obtained chiefly 
at Cazenovia seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. During this 
time and before entering college he taught for several 
terms in country schools, and for one term in the semin- 
ary at Stamford, N. Y. Entering Yale college in 1871 
he was graduated in 1875. After graduating at Yale, he 
taught at the Norwich academy, Norwich, N. Y., for 
two years, and was then elected principal of the Union 
school, at Sherburne, N. Y., where he remained for 
three years. At the end of that time he was elected 
professor of the English language and literature in the 
Albany acaden y at Albany, N. Y. After studying poet- 
ry under Professor H. A. Beers, he received the degree 
of M, A., from Yale college in 1881. During the sum- 
mer of the same year he traveled in Great Britain and 
France for the purpose of obtaining information con- 
cerning his favorite studies, and in 1882 received the 
degree of Ph.D., from 8) racuse university on an exam- 
ination in English literature. 

In 1884, he was appointed by the state superintendent 
of public instruction a member of the Institute Faculty 
of the state of New York, the chief duty of this position 
being to give instructions to teachers throughout the 
state. Having served for two years in this capacity, he 
was appointed deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and shortly afterwards principal of the newly es- 
tablished normal school at New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

He contributed to McClintock & Strong’s ‘* Cyclopeedia 
of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature,” 
and has read before the University Convocation of the 
state of New York valuable papers on *‘ The Licensing of 
Common Schvol Teachers,” ‘‘The Spelling Reform,” 
“The Study of English,” and ‘‘ Moral Training in 
Schools.” In 1883 he prepared a little work entitled 
‘Grammatical Charts,” and in 1884 he published, in 
connection with Prof. James Johonnot a work on ele- 
mentary physiology and hygiene, entitled ‘‘ How to 
Live, or the Human Body, and How to Take Care of It.’ 
In 1889 he brought out « special edition of the same work 
under the title of ‘‘ Lessons in Hygiene.” Having re- 
signed the principalship of the school at New Paltz in 
1888, he has devoted the last two years almost exclu- 
sively to a work on ‘** Local and General Government in 
the United States,’ which has not yet been published. 
He has recently accepted the position of superintendent 
of schools of Bridgewater, Connecticut. 

It pays for a young man to be polite as well as cap- 
able. Here is an incidentillu: trating this point. A few 
years ago acollege student took a trip west on one of his 
vacations. He was greatly interested in railroad affairs 
and happened to fall into conversation with an elderly 
man who also seemed to know a little about this subject. 
On the way to Chicago they talked about railroads a 
good deal, and the young man acquitted himself not only 
very politely, but very creditably. His new friend had 
introduced himself simply as Mr. Smith, let us say. Mr. 
Smith ard the young college man exchanged personal 
cards before the trip was ended. Shortly before he was 
graduated the young man received a flattering offer 
from a big railroad company through its president, the 
same Mr. Smith, call him again. That was several 





years ago. That young man to-day is a rising railroad 





man who has already climbed many rounds of the rail- 
road ladder. What would that young man have lost if 
he had not been polite as well as capable and communi- 
cative ? 


HE who writes what the people sing—if it is well writ- 
ten—is a public benefactor. Geo. F. Root, who has just 
passed his seventieth birthday, is the author of ‘ Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys,” written on the morning after 
President Lincoln’s second call for troops, and also of 
about a hundred other famous songs everybody sings. 


PRESIDENT SEELEYE’S work must be judged, as all other 
work must be judged—by its results. The endowment of 
his college has increased from $500,000 to a full million ; 
seventy more students are annually enrolled, and its 
growth in other directions has been still more notable, 
especially the successful development of its system of 
self-government. By their fruits we know men, now as 
of old. 





Dr. CAUGHLIN gave an able series of lectures before 
the recent Allegheny county, Pa., institute. He has been 
engaged to do work in a number of institutes this Fall. 





WE instinctively admire heroism, even though it is 
purely physical. When Blondin dared to walk across 
Niagara ona rope the whole country cried, ‘‘Well done! ” 
But here is a distinguished divine, the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, of this city, who has made theascent of the 
Matterhorn. Rev. Dr. Field says, ‘‘ This is a far greater 
feat than the ascent of Mount Blanc, and one that is very 
seldom attempted, even by the most venturesome Al- 
pine climbers. After such an experience, the church on 
Madison square will welcome its pastor home with new 
admiration of his courage, not upmingled with satisfac- 
tion to see him safely home.” All of this is very hu- 
man, even though spoken by ministerial lips. 





Our excellent state superintendent, Judge Draper, 
must once in a while groan in spirit, and pray, *‘O Lord, 
deliver me from my friends!” He must have uttered 
this prayer when he read what was said in a speech in 
the recent National Educational Association. THE 
JOURNAL has heartily commended the work of Judge 
Draper, but he himself rightly said at Saratoga that had 
it not been for his predecessors, this work would not 
have been possible. Before him a great work had been 
done. In carrying on the work he has undertaken, 
there will be those who will seek to gain his favor by 
fulsome, flattering praise. They mistake their man. 


It is a little curious to read the self-satisfied remarks 
of some teachers about the condition of things in their 
state. One man writes, *‘ We ought to be extremely 
happy over our excellent school system, our jine body of 
teachers, our almost perfect course of study, and our 
superb text-books.” 


A FREE ballot is a subject of immense importance 
concerning which many statesmen have made excellent 
speeches. During the past few years no one in the 
west, not in the political field has said so muchconcern- 
ing the question as Professor Canfield, of Kansas, the re- 
cent president of the National Educational Association. 
He has used no moderate language in reference to 
the character of Southern elections. But how now 
about what Mr. Brown says he did when he ‘outraged 
parliamentary law” at St. Paul? But this was in Min. 
nesota, not Little Rock. What a wail would bave gone 
up all over Kansas if acircuit or supreme judge in 
Arkansas had treated the constitution of that state as 
Professor Canfield treated the constitution of the 
National Educational Association at St. Paul. 


TRE question of justice is as old as constitutional gov- 
ernment, and it is by far the most important question 
that man has to deal with. Intimately connected with 
this is the disputed point, whether it is right to do wrong 
thatright may be done. A good illustration of this point 
is found in the comments on the ruling of President 
Canfield, at St. Paul. George P. Brown says, “ Parlia- 
mentary law was outraged, but had the opposition been 
successful the National Teachers’ Association would 
have ceased to be national.” In other words the end 
justified the means. How about “ Let justice stand even 
though the heavens fall,” Mr. Brown? It is a fact well 
known that Mr. Brown is an ardent friend of parlia- 
mentary law. As such he has denounced what he has 
called ‘‘ outrages,” in the South, especially in the receMy 
election in Arkansas, but at St. Paul the shoe was 0” 
the other foot, and an “outrage ” was justifiable. Local 
interest makes him look through different apertures. 
When Mr. Brown looks at the National Association 
he sees things through one hole, but when he looks at 
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Arkansas he sees things through another. After all, 
it does sometimes seem that even the best men are 
creatures of circumstances. . 





THE editor of the Cerro Gordo, Iowa, Teacher speak- 
ing of the National Educational Association says that 
‘“‘ the indications are favorable for a great rebellion one 
of these times, and the breaking up of the greatest edu- 
cational association on the face of the earth.’’ Then 
why not deal justly, and so avoid this catastro- 
phe? The instincts of teachers are strong for justice, 
and as strong against injustice. When any body, claim- 
ing to be representative, is run for the glory of a few, 
and in the personal interests of a business, its end is not 
far off. 

YEARS ago the Iowa state university established a 
chair of didactics, and filled the place by appointing 
Rev. Dr. Fellows, who remained in it a long time. The 
chair is now again filled by Supt. F. B. Cooper, of Le- 
Mars, lowa —an able man in a most important place. 





PROFESSOR J. C. GILCHRIST, the first principal of the 
state normal school at California, Pa., and the Iowa 
state normal school at Cedar Falls, and more recently 
principal of the Algona normal school, Iowa, has ac- 
cepted the deanship of the new Methodist university at 
Sioux City, Iowa, 


THE semi-centennial anniversary of the Bridgewater, 
Mass., normal school was celebrated Thursday, August 
28. A large number of the 500 alumni were present. 
Interesting exercises were held at the school building 
and at the church. The school will soon occupy the 
handsome new building, which is nearly completed. 





TEACHERS who persist in teaching that the population 
of London is 4,000,000 and that of New York 1,500,000, 
should remember that they are giving their pupils wrong 
information. London is much smaller than New York, 
that is, corporate London, while the metropolis London 
is a willion larger. The real New York includes those 
who do business in this city. Within a radius of twenty- 
five miles of the City Hall there are more than 3,000,000 
souls; in other words, it ranks, next to London, as the 
largest center of population in the world. 

It pays even for a bootblack to do his work well. For 
example, the Italian bootblacks will soon monopolize the 
business of “shining” in this city, because, as a rule, 
they do much more satisfactory work than native boot- 
blacks, either white or colored. In the first place, most 
of them will carefully scrape off the old blacking when 
they see it 1s necessary, without being asked. They 
spend fully twice as much time over a job as do their 
American rivals, and end up with oiling the seams and 
brushing your clothes, all for five cents. Yes, it pays to 
do a good job, even though the pay be poor. 





THE papers report that a party is formed in Wisconsin 
whose motto is, ‘‘ Up with the saloons, boys, down with 
the schools.” If it is a fact that there is such an organi- 
zation of original idiots, it is certain that the advancing 
men of modern civilization will sweep it into the sea of 
oblivion before many months pass by. 


A VERY interesting suit has been brought against the 
Rev. John C. Cruikshanks, the county superintendent of 
schools for Passaic county, New Jersey, by Thomas L. 
Gillson. This gentleman was some time ago the teacher 
of the village school in Bloomingdale. Shortly after he 
had assumed his duties dissensions arose among the resi- 
dents of the village over the teacher's fitness for the 
place. Feeling ran high for a long time, and some of the 
people removed their children from the school. Finally 
the aid of Mr. Cruikshanks was invoked. The superin- 
tendent instructed the trustees of the village not to re- 
engage Mr. Gillson, the ground being incompetency. 
The trustees of the school district paid no attention to 
the action of Mr. Cruikshanks, and in August of last 
year engaged Mr. Gillson for another year. The super- 
intendent appealed to the state board of education, where 
his course was sustained, and then threatened to with- 
hold the state appropriations from the rebellious trustees. 
The latter saw themselves compelled to submit in order 
to procure funds with which to carry on the school. The 
suit was then brought. The result of this test case will 
be watched with interest. 


MR. CARNEGIE said in The Tribune that he had looked 
among successful business men for the college graduate, 
but he was not there. Then the college graduate comes 
to the surface and replies, to the great manufacturer's 





assertion. The Carnegie article was re-printed in a little 
tract, and the criticisms of the college men were printed 
in another tract. The sales of the Carnegie tract have 
exceeded 50,000 copies, the sale of the college replies 
1,000. Why is this? 

THE seventeenth and most successful season at Chau- 
tauqua closed recently. Visitors never flocked to the 
place in such numbers before. During the coming year 
the amphitheater will be enlarged, and a new cooking 
school will be erected. The Presbyterians, United Pres- 
byterians, and Baptists, each expect to have denomi- 
national headquarters before another season opens. Let 
the good work go on. 

J. J. HILL, the great northern railroad magnate, has 
given half a million dollars to establish a Catholic theo 
logical serzinary in St. Paul ; $200,000 will be devoted to 
grounds and buildings, and the remaining $300,000 will 
be set aside as an endowment fund. 


EITHER Tolstoi is insincere or else foolish, for he has 
recently said, ‘‘I believe not in progress, but look upon 
it as a superstition.” It may be true that progress im 
Russia means superstition ; but if it does it is the only 
place in the civilized world where it has this applica- 
tion. 

Ir is a little singular that we do not know, and that 
we seem unable to know, what constitutes a truly popu- 
lar education. If the only method of instruction is ex- 
perience then we ought to throw books to the dogs, 
What is liberty but the will of the people? And how 
can the will of the people be guided right unless they 
are educated? It seems plain enough when we look at 
it in the right light, and yet we confess ourselves unable 
to define popular education. Will some of our corres- 
pondents help us? 

SECTARIAN education is causing considerable recon- 
struction in Europe. For example, the public element- 
ary schools of Austro-Hungary are so organized as to 
make it possible for Catholic children to attend the 
classes, without coming into contact with children of 
other sects. The time devoted to religious instruction is 
to be extended, and all the schools brought into har- 
mony with the opinions of the Catholic church. This 
looks like sectarian education according to law. 


A GOOD story is told of a teacher at one of our state 
association meetings this summer, which was rather 
slimly attended. The ‘‘ brother” who was chairman of 
the committee on resolutions spoke of the “‘ large and 
respectable gathering.” The chairman, who is a very 
large man called attention to the phraseology, and said, 
‘* We can’t pass that, for it ain't true! It ain’ta large 
and respectable meeting. There are only a few of us.” 
“You keep still, brother,” said the chairman, “ for you 
are large and I am respectable. You just keep still.” 
So the resolutions were passed without any further 
demur. 

MANUAL training for women is steadily on the increase. 
The Bloomsbury public school of art for women holds a 
high rank in its instruction in art and mathematics, and 
is entirely in the hands of women professors. In South 
Kensington more pupils in proportion to their number 
carry off prizes in the yearly national competitions than 
in any other institution. 

In Belgium there is the Ecole Professionelle, founded 
by a private society, but now itisa communal school. This 
institution numbers 770 pupils, and its object is to give 
to women a thorough professional manual education, of 
which drawing forms the basis. Workshops and studios 
annexed to the lecture rooms afford opportunity for a 
practical education to go on simultaneously with theo- 
retical teaching. 

In Holland the two most flourishing government 
schools for girls are the Ecole Industrielle at Amsterdam 
and the Ecole Professionelle at La Haye. These schools 
admit to their classes young girls of every rank in so- 
ciety, and not only teach every sort of handicraft suited 
to professional work, but also furnish excellent oppor- 
tunities for liberal culture to those who do not need to 
make of art a means of support. 

In Denmark the professionally artistic education of 
women is of a yet more advanced character. The Gov- 
ernment School of Decorative Art is attended by 120 
women pupils, who are admirably trained to take up art 
in its various branches professionally. 

Sweden has four government schools and an annex to 





the men’s technical school. The Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manual Labor has pine schools that hold 
sessions evenings and Sundays, and the Society of the 
Friends of Manual Labor has numerous schools, studios, 
and workshops. 

THE Marion county (Mo.) teachers at their recent in- 
stitute adopted resolutions favoring the movement 
known as spelling reform, and the grading of county 
schools under a uniform course of study. They also 
declared that text-books should not be published by the 
state nor adopted by the state, and that the state has a 
right to insist that every person of school age, within its 
borders, shall receive the elements of an ecucation in the 
English language. 

WE can at once judge of people by the general appear- 
ance of the country. ‘Take, for example, Switzerland 
whose cities have a cleanliness and neatness that are 
delightful for an American. Judging from outward 
appearances the visitor expects to find good schools, and 
he is not disappointed, for they are excellent. For ex- 
ample, the technical schools in the city of Zurich far 
surpass anything of the kind found in this country, and 
their chemical laboratory is as large as all of the labora- 
tories in New England put together. Thrift and happi- 
ness are found everywhere in Switzerland. Such a 
country as this cannot have poor schools. It would be 
an impossibility. 





THE Catholic Educator is a good judge of articles that 
will suit its readers. In the August 8 issue it takes three 
articles out of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL and only gives 
credit for one! Is this right ? 





FOREIGN NOTES 





ALGERIA.—The Academy of Algiers had, in 1888, 228 
students. The lyceums of Algiers and Constantine had dur- 
ing the same year 1547 students. In 1887, 921 (112 private 
clerical) elementary schools had 70,554 pupils, 208 infant 
schools had 26,543 pupils. There are 76 public primary 
schools for the natives, with 8,968 pupils (of which only 910 
were girls.). Ofthe total number of children of school age 
(6-18) 611,720 receive no instruction; of these 535,389 were 
Mussulmen. 

Ecvapor.—The religion of the Republic, according to the 
constitution, is the Roman Catholic, to the exclusion of 
every other. Primary education is gratuitous and obliga- 
tory. There is a university at Quito, and university bodies 
in Cuenca and Guayaquil. The country has 37 secondary 
schools and 805 primary schools with, according to official 
statistics, 60,000 pupils. Quito has a scientific school with 
11 professors and 50 students !! Besides these, there are 
a naval and a military school, commercial schools, and 
technical schools. 

DENMARK.— Elementary education is widely diffused in 
Denmark, attendance at school being obligatory from the 
age of 7 to 14. Education is offered gratuitously in the 
public schools to children whose parents cannot afford to 
pay the tuition fees. The university at Copenhagen has 
about 1300 students. Connected with the university is a 
polytechnic institution with 20 teachers and about 200 stu 
dents. Between the university and the elementary schools 
are 13 public gymnasia in the principal towns of the 
kingdom and 27“ realschulen.’’ The kingdom has 5 normal 
schools. Elementary schools are all parochial. The latest 
official statements give their number, namely 2640 (28 in 
Copenhagen, 132 in other towns, 2780 country schools), with 
231,940 pupils, or 12 3-10 per cent. of the population. 

Costa Rica.—In 1888 this republic had 21 primary 
schools with 12,773 pupils, besides 9) private schools with 
2,500 pupils. In 1884 the number of children between 6 and 
14 years of age wis 27,245. 

CoLoMBIA.—This country has two universities and numer- 
ous colleges and special schools. In 1887 there were 16 nor- 
mal schools with 358 students, and 1278 primary schools 
with 75,029 pupils. Primary education is gratuitous, but 
not compulsory. 

CuiLi.—Education here is gratuitous and at the cost of 
the state. Professional and secondary instruction is pro- 
vided in the university and the national institute at San 
tiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the 
capitalsof provinces. Number of university students, 1,074 
number of students in secondary schools in 1888, 4,877. 
Chili had normal, agricultural, and other special schools. 
There were in 1887, 950 public primary schools with 81,362 
pupils; their average attendance was 55,813; 501 private 
schools with an enrollment of 26,912. The census of ‘85 
showed up 600,634 children between .6 and 15 years of age ; 
the same census counted 634,627 people who could read and 
write, and 96,636 could only read. The National library 
contains 70,000 volumes of printed books and numerous 
manuscripts, 


Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, joss of appetite, are cured by 
Hood's Sarsapariiia. Try iv. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. Vol. 23—McCook to Memorial. New 
York: Garretson, Cox & Co. 

We welcome another volume of this excellent cyclope- 
dia and are anxious to get them all, as we find the books 
so convenient in size, and the information so condensed 
and reliable, that we consult them frequently. The 
ordinary reader does not want a long treatise on a sub- 
ject because he has not time to read it, but when he looks 
for information he wants to be sure of finding it, and 
at the same time feeling that it is reliable. So far as 
our experience bas gone these volumes stand this test, 
and besides the price is so reasonable that those of limited 
means can afford to purchase them. Among the sub- 
jects treated in the present volume are Machiavelli, 
Madagascar, Madison, Magic, Magnetism, Maine, mam- 
malia, man, Marlborough, marriage, Maryland, masons. 
Massachusetts, Medici,and medicine. There are numer- 
ous illustrations. 


STORIES ABOUT FAMOUS PRECIOUS STONES. By Mrs. 
Goddard Orpen. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 286 
pp. 

The histories of some of the famous gems 
truth of Keats’ oft quoted lines, ‘‘ A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” If these stones have been sources of 
joy to their possessors, some of them have been fruitful 
sources of sorrow, as the Koh-i-nur, for instance, that was 
the cause of war again and again until its comparatively 
uneventful history as a part of the possessions of the 
queen of England and empress of the Indies. In giving 
the history of these gems the author has found it neces- 
sary to embody a great deal of the history of the nations 
whose monarchs or nobility have held them. In doing 
so a very interesting book hes been made that will be 
read by many outside of the ranks of the possessors of 
precious stones and the dealers in them. Among the 
gems described in the book are: the Regent, the Orloff, the 
Koh-i-nur, La Pelegrina, the French Blue, the Braganza, 
the Black Prince’s Ruby, the Sanci, the Great Mogul, the 
Austrian Yellow, a famous necklace, and the Tara 
brooch and the shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell. Scattered 
through the book are illustrations giving an idea of the 
size and shape of the different gems, 


rove the 


LitTtLE Miss Boston: A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Mrs. 
Harriet A. Cheever, Boston and Chicago : Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 301 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book we are sure will strike the children’s 
fancy not only on account of the bright and pleas- 
ing style in which it is written, but on account of 
the ornamental binding, large type, and handsome full- 
page illustrations. Itis a Christmas story for girls, and 
tells about a r little ‘girl of Boston ‘‘ who had no 
father, no mother, and no kind friends,” whose history, 
will arouse the sympathy of many more fortunately 
situated. Tid, the heroine, finally escaped from the 
coarse, brutal woman who had taken her after her mo- 
ther’s death, hid for a while ma church, and passed 
through one experience after another until her adoption 
into the home of a wealthy family. Little Tid bears all 
her misfortunes philosophically, and is a shining exam- 
ple to many of those who, though they do not experi- 
ence her hardhips, grumble continually. There are 
many Lit'le Tid’s in the world, especially in our larger 
cities. Philanthropic societies are doing what they can 
for them. Mrs. Cheever’s book will have the effect of 
calling further attention to these unfortunates, and so 
greatly assisting in this humanitarian work. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Charles Motris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
250 pp. 60 cents. 

There seems to be an increasing interest in the study 
of American history, judging from the many excellent 
textbooks on the subject that have recently appeared. 
There is room for them all. No story is more absorbing 
to the healthy juvenile or mature mind than that of the 
discovery and colonization of our continent, and the 
growth of our institutions. To compress the narrative 
into the limits of so small a book, and make it one the 
children will want to read, requires great skill and judg- 
ment. We think the author has performed his task suc- 
cessfully. It is not merely a dry narrative of wars ; it 
gives an idea of how the people lived in city and country 
at different periods of our colonial and national history ; 
it describes the progress of invention, striking develop- 
ments of mechanical ability, and religious conditions. 
Each part is followed by questions that will be found 
valuable for review and to excite thought on the events 
that have been goneover. The book is excellently made, 
the paper, type, press-work, and binding being first- 
class. and the illustrations well adapted to impressing on 
the mind the different phases of life during our eventful 
history. Several clear maps are great helps in under- 
standing the movements of armies, and the progress 
made in the settlement ofthe country. 


ON THE HILLs : A SERIES OF GEOLOGICAL TALKS. By 
Prof. Frederick Starr. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 249 
pp. $1.25. 

It used to be pretty generally believed that the average 
youth could not become interested in books, except the 
yellow covered kind, until he had suffered stripes and 
tribulation. The hill of science was pictured as steep 
and thorny. Prof. Starrhas made the pursuit of science 
really fascinating ; and why shouldn’t the youth become 


fascinated with the study of this old earth of ours, with 
its hills ‘‘ rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun”? He has 
but to open his eyes to discover wonders. For fear that 
he may overlook some, Prof. Starr has taken the pains 
to point them out. Among the subjects he treats are: 
‘*The Labor of a Giant”, ‘‘ A Queer Bundle of Sticks ”, 
‘The Tooth of Time”, ‘Some Odd Fish”. ‘‘ The Old 
Earth Trembles”, ‘‘ A Bushel of old Bones”, etc. The 
volume is the result of investigations made during the 
tramps taken by the author and his companions in search 
of fossils. The author has taken pains to make the nar- 
rative very plain. He uses just as few as possible of the 
long scientific names that usually appall the young stu- 
dent of geology. He proceeds from familiar facts to 
such processes of nature as mountain building, river and 
lake formation, volcanic action, etc., by gradual steps. 
It is just the book to give the student an idea of what we 
owe to geology. and to stimulate him to further study of 
the science. Many illustrations, showing how some of 
the queer animals of past ages looked, are scattered 
through the book. 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Nations Series. By W. D. Morrison. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 426 pp. 

If we were to recommend a series of historical works, 
we could not name a finer one for the student or the 
general reader than the *‘ Story of the Nations.” Each 
volume presents the main facts connected with the his- 
tory of a nation, narrated by a well-known writer. 
Where so much ground has to be covered ina single 
volume the writer is forced to be concise, and hence 
many details, that would only detract from the interest, 
are omitted. So far the histories of ancient nations 
have been given, principally, and among the list of 
writers are Prof. James A. Harrison, Arther Gilman, 
Prof. Hosmer, Prof. Boyesen, E. ©. and Susan Hale, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Sarah O. Jewett, and others. The 
present volume concerns one of the most interesting 
periods of history, during which occurred the birth of 
Christ, the greatest event of all time. This book will 
therefore commend itself especially to students of the 
Bible, upon whose record a great deal of light is thrown 
by contemporaneous history. The author describes in 
an admirable manner the institutions of the Jews, and 
shows that the people of Palestine were not held together 
by any of those ties of race, religion, or common tradi- 
tions, which constitute the strongest bonds of nationality. 
In no part of Palestine except Judea was the population 
purely Jewish. The account also concerns itself with 
the doings of Jews in other lands, for they were already 
scattered over nearly all of the known world. Great 
pains has been taken with the illustrations which repre- 
sent coins, bas-reliefs from columns, views of cities and 
public works, maps, etc. ‘‘The Jews under Roman 
Rule” will prove a very fascinating volume to all lovers 
of historical study. 


The Storv of the 
New York: G. 


GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE AND INTRODUC- 
TION TO COMPOSITION. By Jonathan Rigdon, A. B. 
Danville, Ind.: The Indiana Publishing Co. 281 pp. 
85 cents. 

Undoubtedly grammar has its place, but that pace is 
not in the lower grades. The study of science aids in 
the understanding of art, though the pupil should have 
some skill in an art before taking up the science that 
relates to it. The study of English grammar has been 
greatly abused, and many teachers with very little 
knowledge have persistently ridden this hobby, to the 
disgust of their pupils. Still, if the subject is taken up 
in the right time and way, it will prove beneficial. -The 
author of this grammer does not pretead to add any- 
thing new, but he has collected old matter and arranged 
it in a new way, hoping thereby to produce the most 
valuable text-book for higher schools that has yet been 
published on the subject. The book appears to compre- 
hend all that it is necessary to say in a text-book about 
the English sentence. By the study of it one could get 
a thorough knowledge of the structure of our language. 
The system of diagramming employed is that originated 
by Prof. W. F. L. Sanders. It 1s of value as presenting 
to the eye what otherwise would not be so clearly under- 
stood In the analysis, which was originated by Prof. 
Alfred Holbrook, every element must be described, as to 
structure, as to use, and as to base. In the syntax, the 
pupil is compelled to use his knowledge of grammatical 
principles and also his judgment in applying them. 
Studied as here iottented, we think grammar would be 
pursued enthusiastically, instead of becoming a stumb- 
ling block, as is often the case. Following the grammar 
are a few pages devoted to composition, including direc- 
tions for letter and essay writing, and a schedule of one 
hundred points in error, for grammatical and rhetorical 
criticism, with explanations and examples. The author 
brought plenty of experience to the task, for he has 
spent fifteen years in studying and teaching the sub- 
ject. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


N. WEINSTELN, 835 Broadway, New York, has just published in 
sheet form the “Golden-rod March,” dedicated to “ Young 
America.” 


J. B. Lippincorr Co. have in press “The Distribution of 
Wealth,” by Rufus Cope; anc * Hermetic Philosophy,” by J. 8. 
McDonald, “To and Out of Book and Journal” is a collection of 
bright sayings selécted and arranged by Dr. A. Sydney Roberts, 
with illustrations by 8S. W. van Schaick. 

LEE & SHEPARD’s Good Company series opens with “* The Bhind 
Men and the Devil,” by Phive-s, and will have for a second num- 
ber, “ In Trust ; or Doctor Bertrand’s Household,” by Amanda M_ 
Douglas. A third will be “Three Million Dollars,” by Ohver 
Optic. The volumes will appear each month and contain biogra- 
phies, essays, histories, and novels, 





THOMAS NELSON & Sons, of Edinburg and New York, announce 
a finger New Testament. It is three and one-half inches long, 
one-third of an inch thick, and one inch wide. It weighs three- 
quarters of an ounce. The whole of the New Testament is legibly 
printed on five hundred and fifty-two pages within these minute 
limits. 


TAE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY will publish in October 
“The Love Letters of a Portuguese Nun,” a book which may 
have given to Mrs. Browning the suggestion for a title for her 
“ Portuguese” sonnets. It was translated from the French by 
Miss Josephine Lazarus. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have just broucht out an interesting book, 
“Djambeck, the Georgian,” translated from the German by H. 
M. Jewett. This romance describes life in the debatable land 
*twixt Asia and Europe. 


A. C. McCiureG & Co. publish “* Russia ; Its People and its Liter- 
ature,” by Emilia Pardo Bazan, translated from the Spanish by 
Fanny Hall Gardner, a book that will find many readers at a time 
when so much interest is felt in that country. 


Scrrpner & WELFORD have issued *“* Evolution and Disease,” 
by J. Bland Sutton, in which are discussed many important physi- 
ological topics. 


A. D. F. Ranpowpa & Co. are the publishers of Horace Grant 
Underwood's introduction to the language of Corea with a concise 
dictionary. 


D. Lorurop Co. offer a book that is bound to be popular, con- 
sisting of selections from the writings of Henry Ward Beecher, 
edited bv Mary Storrs Haynes, and having an introduction by 
Rossiter W. Raymond. 


MACMILLAN & Co. bring out De Quincey’s essays on political 
and politico-economica! subjects. 


Ginn & Co. publish E. H. Gurney’s “* Reference Hand-Book of 
English History,” which has in a convenient form many of the 
facts that one constantly wishes to look up. 


Funk & WAGNALLS have recently issued a bright story, entitled 
“One Man’s Struggle,” by George W. Gallagher. It tells of the 
gallant fight of a young clergyman, coming from a parish in a 
country town to a wealthy, conservative church in a New Eng- 
land manufacturing city, against the rum traffic. 


Hovuaarton, MIFFLIN & Co. announce that they will have ready 
for publication, in the early part of September, a book by Jobn 
Fiske, entitled ‘* Civil Government in the United States, consid- 
ered with some Reference to its Origin.” 


PECKHAM, LitTLE & Co., New York, issue the Gem Spelling 
Blank, having thirty-six paves, and space for eighteen hundred 
words. Across the top of each page are elegant script headings, 
consisting of capitals and small letters The space below is ruled 
(one kind double ruled and the other single ruled), and there are 
scrip< figures along the side of the page. On the back cover are 
simple rules for spelling, and rules for the use of capital letters. 
The use of these blanks will prove of great help to the pupil. 
Having a copy before his eye constantly will tend to make him 
careful in forming his letters. He will learn to do his work 
neatly, ard besides will enjoy the advantage of preserving it for 
future reference. 


MAGAZINES. 


A short series of separate papers on American newspapers will 
appear in The Century Magazine during the coming volume. 
William Henry Smith, manager of the Associated , will write 
on “ The ss as a News-gatherer.” and General H. V. Boynton, 
the veteran correspondent at Washington, is among the contrib- 
utors to the series. e 

One of the features of the September Magazine of American 
History is a descriptive view of the first croton water celebration 
in 1842, in contrast to the second in 1890, accompanied by the only 
picture made at the time known to exist. The rare old print is 
attached to the historic music (also reproduced in fac-simile’, ar- 
ranged for the tamous Croton Water Ode of George P. Morris. 
and sung in front of the park fountain at the celebration by mem- 
bers of the Sacred Music Society of New York. “ The Rifle in 
Colonial Times,” an able paper, is from the pen of Horace 4 
hart. ‘“* The Deacon’s Wooing,” a humorous poem by Henry F. 
King, records a quaint historic incident in connection with the old 
town «f Lyme, Connecticut. Mrs. Lamb, iu the fifth art*cle, pavs 
a graceful and just tribute to the late Judge Amasa J. Parker, of 
Albany, whose portrait f rms the frontispiece to the number. 

A noticeable feature of the perivdical press of to-day 1s the large 
number of papers devoted to culling extracts from the best 
papers and magazines. The numberof magazines is so great as to 
appall one who wishes to keep informed on the questions of the 
day, and hence the usefulness and popularity of the periodicals 
that collect the best thou¢hts from the best publications—the 
creme de la creme, so to speak. One of the finest of these is Cur- 
rent Literature, published at 30 West Twenty-third street, New 
York. It contains stories, poems, general selections, comments, 
etc., the selections being made trom daily papers, weeklies, and 
monthlies. - 

In Wide Awake for September v e find an extremely interesting 
paper, entitled “An Obscure Hero.” It is an accownt of the work 
of Mr. Lewis F. Hadley, a Massachusetts man, who has spent a 
great = of his life among the Indians. Making a special study 
of their sign language, he has succeeded in printing in pictorial 
characters a primer, also copies of the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and some Indian legends, which may be read at 
sight by two hundred and seventy thousand savage Indians, as the 
sign langeuage 1s understood by them ail. 

The Magazine of Art tor September has for fr« ntispiece a most 
excellent etching of Munkacsy’s picture of “ Milton Dictating 
* Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters.” Of its contents special mention 
ix to be made of the debut of Mr. Geo du Maurier as an author. 
He writes on “The Illustrating of 3 m the Serious 
Artist’s Point of View,” and illustrates his own page Mr. Wil- 
liamson continues bis interesting researches into ** The Develop- 
ment of Dlustrated Journahsm in England.” 





How Invalids Fare on the Pennsylvania Limited. 


The following extract is reprinted by permission from a letter 
dictated to the stenographer on the ** Pennsylvania Limited "’ :- 

“Many times have I traveled over the Pennsylvania line, and 
have always been pleased with the kindness manifested by all the 
attaches of the company. This feeling of pleasure came to me 
when in perfect health, and when I could appreciate so much 
every kindness. How much more now do I realize the comfort 
and happiness which the Pennsylvania Limited affords me on ™y 
journey to Cincinnati, an invalid from a long siege of sickness. 

“ The anticipated hopes of great fatigue were rea‘ily discarded 
after a few hours’ ride on the splendidly-equipped train of the 
Pennsylvania Limited.” : 

This 1s traveling mm America; and could some of our foreign 
cousins, who journey fro.o ony to place in a close compartment 
car, experience a trip on this daily western and eastern “home 


eomtorts the 


on wheels,” they’d then appreciate the statement fecently made 
by an Englishman on the Limited, that “in ratiroad 
Americans 





are one hundred years ahead of us.” 
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SOLD ALL OVER 
“SHOVGVSN HIS MOA AMID 





2 TME GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. © 


BEECHAM’S Pills. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To whicn 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Diges tio n, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE 8U¥FBRERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their NAR at, and 


life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine iu the World. PRICK, 25 
CENIS PER BOX, 











*Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, st. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
— agents for the United States, 365 4& 367 Canal St., 

ork, who your druggist does not keep them’ 
will mail i! BEECHAM'S PILLS on receipt of price—iuwt 


inquire lease mention this publication in ordering. 









MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Illustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


_ 2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
tife to teach in the Schools of the State. 

; Mt Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
em Tr. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation oe appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and i U be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
in _Senetaeey, ding, Writing and Spelling 
vu 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd urade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuitior 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





NE nt cndnmsecuie Wm. J. Mrune, LL.D 
Brockport...... .. ..CHAS. D. McLean, LL.B. 
AES JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 
IEEE « iienniningertamae James H. Hoossr, Px.D. 
Fredonia ............F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
eee Jno. M. MILng, A.M. 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
GE ceccces coves JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswexo. ..... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Piatéspurg .......... Fox HuoLpen, LL.B. 
Potsdam...... ..THoM, B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters cowpiete for the Normal Courses : 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
30 volumes ready, each Ly ~ 12mo, fully illustra- 
ted; cloth, extra, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
XxX. THE STORY OF SCOTLAND. 
James Mackintosh, LL.D. 
XXIX. THE STORY OF THE JEWS 
UNDER ROME. By W®. D. Morrison. 


By 


XXVIII. THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. 
R. Mortill. 

XXVIL THE STORY OF THE BARBARY 
CORSAIRS. By Stanley Lan -Poole. 

XXVIL. THE STORY OF EARLY BRI- 
TAIN. By Prof. Alfred Church. 


“These books are prepared by the authorities 
on their severe! subj cts. . . . They form an 
invaluable library of national history.”—N. E. 
Journal of Education. 

Ilustrated Prospectus sent on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS SHOULD READ 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
Biographical studies of the lives and the work of 
certain leaders of men about whom have gathered 
the great traditions of the Nations to which 
they belonged, and who have been accepted as 
types of the several national ide we .. by 
SVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
12mo, fully illustrated : each, - pe $1.50; 
haif morocco, $1.75. 
l. NELSON and the Naval Supremacy of 
England. By W. CLARK RussEiL. ‘Ready.) 
“No romance could possess deeper interest . 
° and nove could reveal a more thorough 
mastery of material.""—Chriatian Union. 
Il. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUs and the Strug- 
le of Protestantism of Existence. By C. 
R. FLETCHER, Magdalen College, Ox (Nearly 


ready.) 

Ill. PERICLES and the Golden Age of 
Athens. By EVELYN ABBOTT, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Descriptive Prospectus sent on application. 


New York and London ; and all Dealers. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


This work is the outgrowth of actual c Sal 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and | 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling tec hnicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of this class. 
cates no imdividual system, 
intelligence of any ordinary mine 
theretore be as successiully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained e aoe utionist. 

300 pages, cloth, ®:.25 


Liberal terms in quantities. 


Itadvo- | 
but i to the/c 
and it can | 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
|HANDBOOK OF | PRONUNCIATION 


By Jonn H. BEecnTeE.. 

The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
| in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional tacilities for securing words liable to be 
| mispronounced. roy srsons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
nvenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the 
in pronunciation in public and private 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


wants of classes 
schools, 


Special inducements for achool intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THE GE 


Sample Copies by mail 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
M SPELL 
Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No. 1, Double ruled, 45 ce»nts per dozen. 
No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 


on receipt of Five Cents. 
PUBLISHED 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


LING BLANKS 


BY 














teaching young children. Instruction and | Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 7 -RS will confer a favor by mentioning the Sc en a Gedane 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, | Geography, American History and Civil Govern- Rk — tin a ithe Beh soem xy mentioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when oom 
stories, games, etc. Ayents can tind no better | ment. eeeamaniaeieitiens _— 
selhag book. Circulars free. Pee $2.25. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. Chicago TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
For larger salaries, or change of location 
T H E 7 EAC H E RS’ co- 0 vp E RAT | V E A Ss S 0 CIATION, address Teach« 7. ( ee ie we 1s) 
» vie: be ‘ r, 
70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGYH. a ae ee ee 
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15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental! and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








HE publishers of the JourRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not fake it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies, 





Established in 1884, 


Positions filled 2300. 


Seeks teachers who are ambitious 


for advancement, rather than those without positions. 





Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. # Ssvcrseenatsces! so eo $20. 


Positions in Colleges, Acedemies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 
mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


162 calls for Assistants, Gram- 
Every 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, sonnet di Coxsackie, New York. 


This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles 
State Bureaus of the Leayue. 


E. is 


you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


Teachers and School Officers shou'd address for circulars, 


MONROBE, Manoger. 


® The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September, 
there will be many 
on “short notice.” The “rush” has already be 
gun. We daily receive letters and’ telegrams, 
asking us t» nominate candidates for given 
vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 


you. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
School and College Bureau, 


ELMBURST, LLL. | 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Lowe Professors, and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
leges, Schoo!s, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and und wh of school p wopesty. 
Scnoor FURNITURE and ool supplies. 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COY RIERE, 
180 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 
NO FRE EFF ot Sey TICE, 
ARGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance | ae. but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 





FOR REGISTRATIO N 
BEST FACILIT: 


VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
beat. Form for stamp. 
P. V. TIUYSSOON, 


(Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NY. 


vacancies that must be filled | 


WANS EXCH y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
Profeasre, — SEXES.) 


- bers, Governesses, Mu- 
Gaurehes. dy yt 
Sopyists and 

Address oe ry i. WiKe end R, 


| 329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


| Introduces to co schools, and families, su- 

perior Professo: rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

| and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

tion: recommen schools to parents. Call 
| on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
2% Union Square, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
21 W 
Studio Building BOSTON, sr. batt win. 
teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars vn 
application. 


New York 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest ant§ host known in U. 8, 
lished 1855. 


8 East 3 om me hg N. Y 











American Teachers 
Bureau, St. Louis 


TEACHERS WANTED 
NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 


By Prof Arruur L, BAKER, 
School, Cloth. 


4N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 


By Prof. Ettery W. Davis. 
Cloth. 





Stevens High 


SVO $1.50 


Univ. of South 


8vo. $1.50. 


Carolina, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW WORK. 


A CARD. 


undersigned having purchased the well- 
Agency, of New York 





‘Lhe 
known Union Teachers’ 
City, has transferred it to Nos, 5: & D4 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and will be 

pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
che desire to secure the sdvantages of this well 
known and reliable agency. 

Mr. W. D. KERR, who bas been so long identi 
fied with this agency bas alro transferred his 
pu blishing business to the above location. 

N. B. This agency has no covpnection what 
ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H,. M. HARRINGTON, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport City Schools 
. Register now for sudden va- 
cancies, and make yourself sure 
$1 OO. 


of a position ne xt year. Fee 1 


Cc HARLES B, A “Li EY, 
Clinton Co. RENOVO, PA. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 


’ 
E ‘CHERS’ RICES 
Fiegant 128 pag Also catalogue 
descriptive cat oo f 1000 Best books 
. gue free if you = School Libra- 
aiden this paper. ries heavy dis- 


Largest stock ; largest count, Buy of us 
discounts; prc mptness. 


K. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton P’ace, N. Y. 185 Wabash Av... Chicago 


PLAY 











Dia Tabrenux, Speakers, tor 


Schoo ‘Clubé P arior. Rest out. Cate- 
logue free. T.L. Denison .Chicago,li, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Few books more entirely in consonance 
with the author’s special reputation or 
more particularly adapted to the school 
needs of the day have been known than 
Civil Government in the United Slates, 
Considered with some Reference to its 
Origin, by John Fiske, the eminent lec- 
turer and writer on American History, 
with questions on. the text and suggestive 
questions and directions by Frank A. Hill, 
head-master of the English high school, at 
Cambridge, Mass. Suggestive questions 
and directions aid and admit as much or 
as little interesting study as circumstances 
will allow. Valuable appendixes contain 
much documentary and statistical matter. 
This remarkable book is published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,4 Park St., 
Boston ; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 





Fast Trains for Thousand Islands 
Leave Grand Central Station daily, via 
New York Central at 4:50 P.M., with 
through Wagner sleeping car to Clayton, 
and at 9:15 P.M., with through Wagner 
sleeping car to Cape Vincent, via Utica, 
making direct connections with steamers 
for Alexandria Bay and Thousand Island 
resorts. 


B. F. Johnson & Co., whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, have 
recently moved into new and larger quar- 
ters, with better facilities for conducting 
business than ever before. Parties wish- 
ing employment, or to more fully investi- 
gate the opportunities and advantages 
they offer, would do well to communicate 
with them promptly. 


Few works have met with such distin- 
guished approval and such universal favor 
as Dr. Guyot’s ‘‘ Earth and Man.” This 
popularity it has retained for so many 
years as to necessitate renewal of the 
plates, thus giving opportunity for revis- 
ion, and the addition of new maps and 
appendices, bringing in the most recent 
scientific data. It is believed that the 





present revised edition of this famous 
work will arouse new interest among its 
many readers, while it will extend its field 
of usefulness still more largely. Prof. 
James D. Dana says: ‘It should make 
part of the course of study of every Ameri- 
can student.” The Nation declares it: 
‘*One of the most useful and suggestive 
works ever published.” It is published b 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 748 ade d 
way, N. Y. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 

Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tuins of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
SAYS : 

‘* Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
m= of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. o enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock. As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at rizht angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the hazes.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


Saratoga Specials via New York Central. 

Fast trains for Saratoga with through 
Wagner palace cars leave Grand Central 
Station via New York Central at 9:00 
A.M., 3:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M., and on 
er only, the Saratoga Limited, at 
23 .M. 


Teachers are manifesting great interest 
in a publication just issu y Messrs. J. 
B. ns ang Company, 715 Market street, 
Philadelphia. This is an elementary his- 
tory of the United States, by Charles Mor- 
tis. In this work we have, in addition to 
the historical details, a series of chapters 
descriptive of city and country life at 
different periods of our colonial and 
national history, each a picture of the peo- 
ple of America as they appeared at the 
various periods indicated. The progress 
of invention, striking developments of 
mechanical ability, and religious condi- 
tions, have been described with the design 
of making at once a history of the Ameri- 
can nation and of the American people 
adapted in style and language to the use 
of the young. Assuch it proves a welcome 
addition to our historical literature. 


Improved Train Service for Adirondack 
Mountains. 

A through Wagner sleeping car for 
Paul Smith’s and Tupper e Station 
leaves Grand Central Station daily, on the 
North Shore Limited at 4:50 P.M., via 
New York Central. 


There is much that is worth hearing in 
this bustling world of ours. It is a pity to 
miss it through a misfortune that may 
easily be obviated. Are you had of hear- 
ing? If so, have you heard of Peck’s 
Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions? They say 
that whispers are heard by aid of these 
cushions ; that they are comfortable and 
successful. They are sold by F. Hiscox. 
853 Broadway, New York. 


Through Drawing-Room Car for Rich- 
field Springs 

on fast express train leaving Grand Cen- 

tral Station at 10:50 A.M., arriving Rich- 

field Springs, 7:15 P.M. 





Sick Headache 


Is.so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
seems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
trouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgie condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu- 
talgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparillashe was 
much relieved.” W.R. Bass, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


WREATH 


OF 
J. H. Kurzenkoabed Sons, 


GEMS. 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to suppl 
suitable books for School Li 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start of 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Books FOR ScHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A dscriptive list of books with 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection ot 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NFW YORK and CHICAGO 





Songs and Glees for 
Institutes, Schools, 
and Classes. 


144 pages. 25 cents 


postpaid. 














) of IS —For 
dred 





A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 
pages. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 


This book is_ pro 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 
It will interest you, what- 
ever your grade. 

At least four depart- 


5 | 
C: OOIS. ments of instruction are 


being carried on simul- 


taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 


Work, Form Study, the Teaching of 


Color, and Number Work. Each of 


them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 


for this reason they are defined and 
this book, 
If you wish your orders filled 


explained in detail in the pages of 


promptly for Helps For Ungraded 


Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THE ScHooL JouRNAL 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Geography by p 


and especially in Germany. 
details which pupils cannot be ex 


to know. 
North America, and the United States 


the tact that American instead of Eng 


LONGMANS’ 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies, 


C. H. LEETE, A.M., Ph.D., 


Fellow of the American Geographical Society. 


Large 12mo. pp. 384, with 70 Illustrations, $1.25. 


In Longmans’ School Geography an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of 
roviding a text-book which is founded on the results and methods following from 
the great advance which has taken place in Geographical Science and Teachin 
i The aim of the Author has been to exclude from the book a!most all 
pected to keep 
the book does contain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of most importance 
In the American edition eoeeeet by Mr. Leete, the portions on America in general 

ave been newly wiitten. The other parts have been changed 
but little, though alterations and me py have been made wherever they seemed called for by 

i ish or Australian pupils were to be tae readers. 


on the Continent. 


permanently in mind, but to take care that what 





“ Unquestionably an excellent book.”—ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
“A decided novelty in the geographical text-book line, and that it approaches the ideal geogra- 
phy more nearly than any other book of its kind, few teachers we think will deny.” — 


American Hebrew. 





Specimen pages and a complete catalogue of our Educational Works sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New YORK. 





NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


26 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Are you looking for a position? If so write 


at once to us. Send a photograph, copies of any 


testimonial, a short letter about your preparation, ability, experience, success, and also references, 


that we may use in writing about you. 


Many of our best teachers have secured places through us for September, 1890. More teachers 
are wanted. Normal and college graduates are always in demand at this Bureau. Write at once. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


From W. C. GorMAn, Prin. Pulaski, N. Y. 
Academy.—“* We are much pleased with Miss G. 
She is giving exceilent satisfaction to all.” 

From MAry F. More, Babylon, N. ¥.—* lam 
delighted with my work and shall take pleasure 
in recommending your agency to any who may 
desire the services of a well regulated and trust- 
worthy Bureau.” 

From EstHER MOSER, Chester Springs, Pa.—‘ 1 
thank you warmly for notifying of positions for 
Kindergartners. Two of the positions were 
offered me.” 

From FRANK B. SPAULDING, Highland Mills. 
N. ¥.—“* I came here last night and was elected 
to the position to-day. Many thanks,” ete. 

From Mrs. C. H. Guiovu, Housatonic Valley 
Institute, Cornwall, Conn.—* We recognize in 
your Bureau one of the best and most reliable in 
the city and shall continue to apply to you with 


confidence when we need teachers. With many 
thanks for your superior aid, I am, etc. 

From C. L. SHEAR, Stockbridge, Mass —** I regis- 
tered in another agency at the same time I regis- 
tered in yours, but have heard nothing from it, 
while you gave me the notice of vacancy which 
I secured a week after registering.” 

From MAry J. TRARE, Empire City, Minn.— 
“You have secured me a position, I did not think 
you would and I enclose commission and regis- 
tration tee.” 


¥rom J. FRED. BRownN, Centreville, Mich.—“ I 
was elected (here) at a salary of $800. I have an 
excellent place. Ido not fail to recognize that 
you have proved a good agent for me.” 

From GEo. R. MONgi1, Pres. of LaFayette, 
Ala., College.—*We have just en your 
Mr. F. W. Dunn of Kentucky. Many ks for 





your promptness.”’ 





Do you want a teacher ? 
Write at once to 


Do you wish a position as teacher ? 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Cicero, 


Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully iu one year.””"—MILTO 
i Sallust, Ovid, Juvena, 


Xenophon’s A , each to teachers, $1.80. 
Clark’s Practical and 
and fn. all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.1 
rge 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


N. 
ivy, Homer's Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 


exsive Latin Gromer : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
nt’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


2 sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS 


R.H. QUICK. 





and the final 
ings. 














EDUCATILONA REFORMERS 


By Ropert HEBERT Quick, M.A. A New Edition, with 
Topical Headings, a Chronological Table, and Other 
Aids to Systematic Study in Normal Schools and Read- 
ing Circles. 
teachers, 80 cents ; by mail, 8 cents extra. 


Mr. Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive 
and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, S 
other great teachers, amongst them : 
Milton, Comenius, Locke Basedow and Jacotot. A general view of 
each of these is presented, together with such extracts or epitomes 
from their best work as will give their most valuable works to the 
teachers of to-day. These, however, are fortunately instinct with 
Mr. Quick’s own spirit, than which no more advanced or trustworthy 
educational guide can be supplied. 
cussion of t: e educational precepts of each of these ‘ : 
criticising, emphasizing, or applauding their work in the light of the 
best modern thought. In the chapter upon Pestalozzi, for example, 
we have a brief but sufficiently complete account of his life, his early 
efforts, his education, even his courtship ; the difficulties he met and 
the reverses, his temporary success, his death amidst apparent failure, 
triumph that has crowned 
Then follows an analytic reproduction of Pi 
his beliefs, theories, and teaching. 
familiar, both wi 
the men that uttered them. 


16mo. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.00; 


ncer, Froebel, and to many 
scham, Montaigne, Ratich, 


Thus there is a scholarly dis- 
great reformers, 


, and is crowning, his teach- 
zzi’s ideas, 
In this way the reader becomes 
th the educational thoughts of the world, and with 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CH:iCAGO. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of astion and 
nutrition, and by a careful . ? of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured bevers which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
graduaily built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready te attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”"—“ Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in balf-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H pathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Ze RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimet 
and Peals, For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Best pale Onpeer iin BE LLS 
ForChurches, Schools, &c. 4 

poted's ermateee Vases tie sane 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANNTITENM A TIET 6 at! 






















o 
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a cura 


EVERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
: whether torturing, disfiguring, humilating, 
itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply. 
or blotchy, with loss of hair .from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humorof the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
is speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CuTIcURA REMEDIES, consisting of Curi- 
curA the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail This 
is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimoniais from infancy to age attest 
— wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 














Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
t=" Pimples, blxckheads, chapped and oily ae 
skin prevented hy CUTICURA SOAP. 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 
$75 00 5 00 A MONTH can be 
— 10 .™ made working for us. 
Persons prefe who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns ard cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1009 Main St,, Richmond, Va. 














BARGAINS!!! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged | 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikina, $5.00, 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight's History of England, in two large | 
quarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.00, 
for only $2.00. 


8 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains near ly all tha 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, for they won’t last long. 


KE. L. Kelloga & Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. ¥ 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and yr! the emollient 
properties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only pecseeey safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sampie cake to 


the importer. A. KLIPsTErN, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliabi 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling fo: 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kel ogg, Editor SCHOOL JOU RNA 
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“tay sera raerec 
pete eget a 


HYSICIANS 
AGREE THAT 


| 
| 


p BOVININE ": 


BOVININE 


| 
| 
| 
} 


——— 





NDISPENSABLE in Typhoid Fever, 


Diptheria, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Pneumonia, All Wasting Diseases, and for Feeble Infants, Nursing 


Mothers, Nervous Prostration, 
WHY‘? BECAUSE in disease, ordinary 


Overwork, 


General Debility, 
foods are-not assimilated, and thousands 


ete. 


starve in the midst of plenty for want of asuitable food. BECAUSE BOVININE 
is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive 


elements of selected beef are preserved in a 


BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, 


years. 


palatable form, ready for immediate use. 
as has been proved after a test of 12 




















troduce and 


Teas 30, 35 & 


ibs. leur 
particular and state if soy 


Ea trea 
s. ‘cod at once fora Rrial Orde 


want 
‘ast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


at 


ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, 
r tothe Old Belia’ 
Tea Co., 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Pick 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 


Handsome 


cellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6: 


rib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 


Fine Teas on He of Opce. wee aotanng be 
ou mn, Gunpowder, Im- 

we deal cal in Pure 
cup of Good Tea. For 
»¥. P.O, Box af. 


No Humbug. Remem' 
and enjoy a 


and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


It is told of a dog living in the suburbs 
of Boston that ‘‘ whenever he becomes 
angry, instead of making an exhibition of 
his temper he turns away from the offend- 
ing person as quickly as possible and 
makes a bee-line like a flash to the nearest 
brook. In a few minutes he returns drip- 
ping but serene, without a trace of his 
former excitement in his manner. His 
plunge has apparently cooled off all angry 
feelings and even caused forgetfulness of 
causes of disturbance.” We have no 
doubt the animal has a habit of plunging 
in the brook, but does he do it to cool his 
ive? 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping 
Cars, daily, between Chicago, the Yellow- 
stone Park, Tacoma, and Portland, Ore 
gon. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains, daily, between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City via 
the Hedrick Route. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between St. Louis, St. Paul and Minne 
apolis. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

The best Pullman Sleepers. 
Reading Lamps in Berths. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class 
Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 


Electric 


A person who was watching the swal- 
lows near the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, Brooklyn, N. Y., thus tells what he 
saw: ‘‘AsI1 watched their circling flight 
I observed that they shot very near the 
ground in one particular spot, the crouch- 
ing place of aslim Maltese cat. Whenever 
one came within what she judged was 
striking distance the cat would spring up 
two or three feet and poke after it with 
both paws. It was great fun, I thought, 
for both cat and bird, and not a little in- 
teresting to the spectator. Imagine my 
astonishment then, when after several 
failures, puss actually brought down one 
of the swift-flyine, but too presumptuous 
birds. A couple of squeaks, a crunch, and 
it was all over with the swallow. I had 
indeed, heard of such things, but this was 
the first time I ever saw a bird taken on 
the fly by a cat.” 


One Fact 

Is worth a column of rhetoric said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood, It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a coed pppetite. and 
gives strength to every part of the sysicm. Try 
it. 

The census of New York will be Incom- 
plete without an enumeration of the myri- 
ad cats that have their habitation on Man- 
hattan Island. By day the felines parade 
on the summits of back fences or cur! 
themselves up to sleep on extension roofs 
and grape-vine arbors, but at night they 
seek the streets, and dash from area to 
area. Central Park is full of them, hun- 
gry and vociferous, in search of stray 
grasshoppers or creeping by the side of the 
lakes intent on grappling the minnows that 
come too close to shore. The student of 
cat nature will find it interesting to sit for 
an hour by the side of the 106th street lake 
and watch the patient weariness of these 
four-footed anglers. They pay no attention 
to dogs except to ? tat them and show 
theirclaws. Then the wise dog runs away, 
but the foolish canine remains to takea 
lesson in howling. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

oho Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse curs, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 





can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other ~class hotel in the City. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and ether 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer's Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tati.a by years of valuable service to the 
comunuunity. Jt is the best.”’—R. 8. Lang, 


Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says:¢* In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chfonic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious tn the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer's Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. 1 began 
taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas 

Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


NESS & HEAD Cb 
E AP i 30ers 


fortable. Successful where all Reme-iies fail. Sold dy F. LLISCUX, 
enly, 558 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proof FREE. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 








ON _s keep in stock 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers of ail 
METHODS, publishers. New 
KINDERGARTEN, conn as panied 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ! page descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY catalogue 6 centa, 

’ Our own list of these 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


books is the largest 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, Jp in ines fur. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS j;\/\(":  {atsidae, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Recley Joseph 
1 e, I o. Tate 

SPEAKERS, ETC, ( ~ oy — seat 
New Catalogue Fre« Wonsbul pied 
Send for circulars of ouy Quick, Browning. 


‘Standard " Blackboard 


tional Bureau, ete. 


Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
6t page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO, 





A VALUAULE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo. 2 »p 
—,, < , ™ 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60: by mail 
12 cents extra. ; 
This is a valuable work 
1 Y ) published in Engiand 
4 Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
anual Training. We have imported a large 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
“ . -# ; 
— 1 hee rate. The usual price in this « ountry 


18 $2.25. 
E. L. KELLOGG a CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


~ 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ThE SCHOOL JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the MORE THAN THIRTY SERIES of Geographies pub- 
lished in the United States, the following will at once be recog- 
nized as of pre-eminent excellence : 


merit. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. 
Harper’s Geographies. 


The Eclectic Geographies, the old series in 
three books, and the new series in two books. 


Guyot's Geographies, — Niles’s Geographies. 
Monteith's Geographies. Swinton’s Geographies. 


All these books have been edited with great care to present 
the latest information regarding the geography of the world 


and the results of the most recent researches and discoveries, | the most progressive thought and methods in language in- 





They also have special editions for some or all the States. struction. 


*,*Send for the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S list giving Introductory and Exchange Prices 
of these and many other standard and popular Text-Books covering all grades and departments 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


of schoo! work. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 

In School Text-books a work of high grade easily takes its| stock 
rank among competitors and holds its place by virtue of genuine 
Some of the most recent books rank among the most 
Barnes’ New Series, the Elementary and Complete. | popular, while some of the oldest show no loss of popularity. 
Witness the new and striking works by 


Conklin, Lyte, Metcalf, and Bright, 


Long, Maxwell, and Stickney, 
and the old favorite standard books of 


Swinton, Bain, Harvey, Holbrook, 
Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, and Wells. 


These various works represent the best established usage and 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


the abundant treasures of our immense 
— one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “ autumnal music 
books.” 





Temperance People will like 

TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35 cts., $8.60 dz. 
Emerson & Moore. 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts. 
$3.60 dz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9. dz.) 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (5 cts., 
$5. doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 

WAR SONGS, (50c. $4.50 dz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 

—— SONGS, 8 songs, (50c.) Near 200,000 
sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 
30cts., 4%cts., 50cts.,| Em- 


SONG MANUAL, | ¢3 | $4.20, $4.80 dz. | erson. 


Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book : 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL (EX. 
ERCISES, ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts., $4.20 dz.) Emerson 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
CHICAGO C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Green'eaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, ~eeqenanaster. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Godda 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 
Our Kepublic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
Students’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| Instruction and lectures in this School will 
UNIVERSITY OF THE | commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. 
CITY OF NEW YO RK Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been are 


SCHOOL OF °° 
PEDAGOGY - - 


| mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and 

WASHINGTON * * ° 

SQUARE - °° ° 


| our best normal and high schools. Degrees will be 
NEW YORK CITY ~ ° 


| conferred upon those who complete the prescribed 
course. The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the student. 
A limited number of correspondence students 
will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 
Certificates only will be given to such students. 
Send for circular, catalogue, and special infor- 
mation. 

Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
3, 1890. 
Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra. 
Bradbury & Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 
Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 
Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 

Send for descriptive circular and introductory terms of the above and other 
successful Text-Books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 
A European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing iv 
the elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Co’ 














; urse :—(P ium, Leipziy, 
April, 1889): _ 

“The United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. 


; This isa >: pedagogical achievement. A branch of 
culture heretofore neglected has at a stroke been firmly established in the line of natural, methodi- 
cal progress, und must thereture prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided tor teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us. It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 
beea done in this direction in Europe.” 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 
PRANG’S PRIMARY COURSE IN FORM STUDY AND DRAWING, 
PRANQ’S SHORTER COURSE IN FORM STUDY AND DRAWING, 
PRANG’S COMPLETE COURSE IN FORM STUDY AND DRAWING, 

will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen, Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y, 


“SHOULD MAKE PART OF THE COURSE OF STUDY OF EVERY AMERICAN STUDENT.”’—James D. Dana. 
NEW EDITION OF AN “EPOCH-MAKING BOOK.” 


EARTH AND MAN. 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By ARNOLD Guyot. New Edition. 12mo. Maps and Charts. $1.75. 
Few works have met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor 

as Dr. Guyot’s *‘ Earth and Man.” This popularity it has retained for so many years 

as to necessitate renewal of the plates,thus giving opportunity for revision and the 
addition of new maps and appendices. bringing in the most recent scientific data. It 
is believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new 


interest among its many readers, while it will extend its field of usefuluess still more 
HOLMES?” |resso0s. “Pnonie ars, script and language exereices, | UNIVERSITY 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct Maps; Beautifu 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


largely. 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
cents; also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHI¥S, VENABLE’S NEW 
By Horace E. ScuppER. Witb Maps and Illustrations. 
usrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher saye Ici 
18 & 20 Astor PLAce, New York. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


























* One of the most useful and suggestive works ever published.”—The Nation. 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PU B L| SHI NG 
ARITHMETIUS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St, 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
uipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, NW. Y. 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second» 
CO., 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORE: 
Division into Periods: a Suggestive Method: the insertion of Topical ay for Review, 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 





Ov. Bs sed ope dusve @ hae Pieces ot 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


INVALUABLE 10 EVERY CO, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


‘eo ARD f ‘‘ House 
French Publisher and Bookseller ~s Compan, suteer © Svo, 150 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE.| jp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; t 

Schools furnished.—Catulogues un applicatim. eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 
Circular with full deser yption and contents mailed 
READERS = ee a favor by men- | on application to 

tioning the JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Soncere th, W. istk & chestnut See: National Crayon Co., Philadelphia: 








